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Fall Suits for Children from 2 to 12 
Years old, Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 1.—Svir ror Boy From 3 ro 5 Years 
otp. The kilt-pleated skirt and jacket are 
made of brown cloth, and are trimmed with 
folds of light material and steel buttons. Collar 
and cuffs of fine linen, and gros grain cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt FrRoM 5 To 7 Yvars 
otp. ‘The dress of gray mohair is trimmed with 
gathered ruffles of the material. The over-skirt 
and waist are trimmed with folds of dark gray 
gros grain. Gros grain sash, and chemise Russe 
and sleeves of pleated Swiss muslin. White 
straw hat, trimmed with black gros grain ribbon 
and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Svuir ror Grr From 7 To 9 YEARS 
oL_p. This suit is made of fawn-colored de bége, 
and consists of a skirt and basque-waist. ‘The 
skirt is trimmed with ruffles of the material and 
with bands and folds of brown poult de soie. 
The waist is trimmed in a similar manner. 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 








Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy rrom 2 to 4 YEARS 
op. The skirt and jacket are made of steel 
blue cashmere. The jacket is corded on the 
edge with white cashmere, and is trimmed with 
steel buttons. Nansook chemisette and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Suit ror Grru From 10 ro 12 Years 
otp. ‘The skirt and waist are of pale lavender 
foulard, and are trimmed with ruffles of the ma- 
terial and with folds and bows of purple foulard ; 
the over-skirt is also of purple foulard. Silk 
tulle fraise and under-sleeves. White straw hat, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and flowers. 
Pale lavender silk parasol. 

Fig. 6.—Suit ror Girt From 8 to 10 Yrars 
otv. This suit of olive green diagonal cloth 
consists of a skirt, over-skirt, waist, and fichu. 
The skirt is trimmed with several gathered ruf- 
fles of the material. The fichu is cut in scallops 
on the edge, and bound narrow with silk. Crépe 
lisse fraise and under-sleeves. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with olive green gros grain ribbon. 
Black silk parasol, lined with white lustring. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING ON 
GROUND GLASS. 


HE methods for painting on ordinary glass 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Librarian of Congress, at Washington 


To begin: first draw your design clearly upon 
the ground glass, just as if you were to paint a 
picture on canvas, then prepare your sky colors, 


| and commence at the top with the deepest shade, 


. have already been treated of in a former | lightening as you approach the horizon, where 
| : 


number of the Bazar. ‘To paint on such a 
smooth surface as this requires much care, and 
often the paint will creep or run in such a way 
as to be very annoying to the operator. Paint- 
ing on ground glass is therefore a much pleasanter 
process, as the slight roughness will enable you 
to lay on the colors with the same facility as 
upon canvas. For glass painting we may use 
either oil or water colors, but the latter will per- 
haps be more easily managed by most persons, 
and especially by beginners. The colors needed 
will be chiefly those which are either entirely or 
semi transparent: the lakes, Prussian blue, burnt 
and raw sienna, terre-verte, sepia, neutral tint, 
and black; the last three are opaque, but useful 
in shadows and outlines. All the various shades 
of grays, greens, and purples may be made by 
combinations of these colors. 





the most distant objects, trees, mountains, etc., 
blend with it in soft grayish-purple or purplish- 
green. Then strengthen the colors as they ap- 
proach the foreground, until the nearest and most 
prominent objects are reached; these should be 
left until a later stage of the painting. Be care- 
ful to avoid going over the same place twice at 
this first painting, as broad even washes are the 
touches most desirable in the beginning of a 
glass picture. When the whole surface is cov- 
ered, let the glass be warmed slightly, if the 
weather is cold, and with a flat sable or fine 
bristle brush lay on an even coat of thin varnish, 
such as is prepared expressly for water-color 
painting. ‘Ibis will dry very soon, and then you 
may proceed to the second painting. 

Begin as before with the sky, laying on the 
clouds, and softening the edges with a blender. 





Fig. 1.—Suir ror Bor 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt 
From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror Gtri 
From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy 
FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Fics. 1-6.—FALL SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 2 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Suir ror Girv 
FRoM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 6.—Suit ror GIRL 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
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‘Dhen strengthen up the various objects, aud trace | 


the details of the picture, being careful not to go 
over the same part twice, using thiu washes also, 
lest the color become too deep: it is always 
easier to deepen one’s tints by a second wash 
than to lighten them when once they have been 
made too heavy. This second painting must 


likewise be followed by a coat of the fixing var- ‘ 


nish, and after it a third painting will generally 
enable you to add all those fine touches which 
give the finish to the picture. Be it remembered, 
however, that after each retouching a coat of 
varnish must be given ; this will render it water- 
proof, 

To paint on ground glass in oil-colors is to 
proceed precisely as if painting on canvas, using 
dabbers to soften the sharp edges, and where 
tigh lights are needed, removing the colors en- 
tively by means of an eraser and a rag wet with 
urpentine. Afterward touch these points with 
mve mastic varnish, Moonlight pictures are 
eautiful when produced on ground glass, paint- 
d entirely in neutral tints, or else with lead- 
encil shading alone, with the high lights done 
vith pure mastic varnish, Shades for lamps and 
eas-lights are beautiful made in this way, and 
tor mugic-lantern slides are very effective. 





Harrer's Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’sS Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Ocroper 17, 1874. 





G@ In Harper’s WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber ro our readers will find the opening 
chapters of WILKIE CoLLINs’s new and 
powerful Novel, 


“THE LAW AND THE LADY,” 


with a portrait of the author, and a beau- 
tiful illustration drawn from the story. 
The work will be illustrated throughout 
with superb engravings, and will be 
found to be one of the most interesting 
stories ever written by this popular 
author. 








G@ With the Number of Harper's’ 


Week.y for October 10 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid double-page en- 
graving, entitled “Sunday Evening at 
Sea—At Prayer in a Fishing Boat.” 

The continuation of Miss BRADDON’s 
powerful Novel, “ A STRANGE Wor LD,” 
and the conclusion of WiLkre CoL- 
LIns’s weird and fascinating Story, 
“Tue Frozen Deep,” will also be 
found in the SUPPLEMENT. 

An illustrated SuppLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper's WEEK ty for October 17. 





IB A Cut Paper Pattern of a useful and 
handsome Cuirass Polonaise Walking Suit will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 679. 





OCTOBER DAYS. 


HAT a glorious thing a morning in 

October is! Other mornitigs are beau- 
tiful in that lustre and tincture with which 
they hail the risen sun; but comparing 
them with the mornings of October is like 
comparing the pale secondary rainbow to 
the real one which reflects it arching from 
sky tosky. Spring and summer mornings, 
lovely as they may be, are like the fade tints 
of modern fancy beside the brilliant primi- 
tive hues of nature, when they are remem- 
bered on a morning of October. Then we 
are as much in the heart of a world of gor- 
geous color as though our solar system were 
a congeries of variously colored stars, a ruby 
star rising as an emerald star set, and the 
light pouring over us with now a sapphire 
and now a topaz ray. For then we see noth- 
ing but the deep azure of clear heaven, and 
the flaming magnificence of leaf and forest, 
while 

“ October’s holocanst 
Burns gold and crimson over all the hillse— 
The sacramental mystery of the woods ;” 

and nobody who knew the dim country 
scenes of the last of March, when the russet 
tints make all things sombre, or of Novem- 
ber with its gray shadows, would ever imag- 
ine it was the same land or the same latitude. 
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People talk of a new religion of color, of 
which TURNER was the prophet, and of a 
science where color shall receive the same 
enlargement that music has had; but one 
might almost ask the need of it, seeing that 
we have only to wait for October to come 
round, and there is the very high festival of 
color ready to the senses, and we have only 
to sit down in the dead autumn stillness and 
enjoy it. Then the golden elms and beaches 
announce a tone to which the purples of the 
ash are answering, and then the orange and 
scarlet of the maples take it up and carry it 
on with swelling splendor to the deep glow 
and glory of the blood-red oaks, and over all 
the fine blue haze spins itself, just softening 
the crude color, silverly smoking along the 
hill, lying faint and soft in the valley, while 
the brown leaf fallen and shriveled at your 
feet supplies the sad under-tone that all har- 
mony requires. 

Spring with its budding promise may be 
fair, summer with its roses be delicious, but 
no time is so joyous and so strong as this 
“season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.” 
The year is ripe, its work is done, it stands 
complete; and one is unconsciously filled 
with such a sense of satisfaction in behold- 
ing it as one would be if he had joined in 
the work. It is possibly something of this 
spirit of contentment with the completed 
year that gives the time this joyousness of 
which we speak; and even if that moral 
element were not abroad, there would yet 
be a quality in the bracing October atmos- 
phere to give it. The sunshine breaking 
clearly through the early mist, the heavy 
dew of the night sparkling in prisms all the 
more brilliantly for the dead dry leaves and 
twigs on which its great globes lie; the at- 
mosphere every where sweet and vigorous 
as the atmosphere of mountain-tops—where 
can life seem more worthy to be lived than 
in the reign of this ruddy month, whom 
Keats, if no other, has seen 
“Sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind, 

Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twincd flowers. 
And sometimes, like a gleaner, thou dost keep 
Steady thy leaden head across a brook, 

Or by a cider-press with patient look 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours.” 

Perhaps, too, the joyousness of this season 
is increased by the sight of that plenty which 
is never at any other time quite so apparent 
to the eye—the store of roots and bulbs, the 
golden pumpkins, the pears blushing with 
their last sun-kisses, the grapes, the bloomy 
plums, the great heaps of apples in the or- 
chards—for we are most of us as acquisitive 
as squirrels, and if the plenty is not ours, yet 
sight of it suggests that some portion will 
certainly come to us; and even if selfishness 
has no real part in the feeling at all, we 
are not loath to see that the old earth still 
brings forth fruit, each after its kind, 

But there are periods among these -de- 
lightful October mornings when the joyous- 
ness of a content that yet does borrow some- 
thing from expectation is not the dominant, 
for a great awe and reverence rise and blot 
it out. Then suddenly we perceive that a 
wide solemnity broods upon the air, and 
hushes all things; there is not a murmur 
among the crisp leaves; the cloud that slow- 
ly rolls across the sky, rolls unwhispered by 
a breeze; far and near such an absolute still- 
ness reigns that it seems as if it were caused 
by the cessation of all the swift and eager 
growing, and as if now one might hear the 
faint stir at the root of the beginning of all 
things. If then, by chance, some distant 
sound resounds—a voice, a bell, the baying 
of a dog, the blasting of a rock—how wild 
and startling is the beauty of it! We hear, 
as THOREAU said, “a melody which the air 
had strained, and which had conversed with 
every leaf and needle of the wood—that 
portion of the sound which the elements had 
taken up and modulated and echoed from 
vale to vale.” And that very echo, far and 
clear and supernatural as it is, does not dis- 
pel the solemnity, for its weird music is 
something that one does not wonder the an- 
cients impersonated while they bestowed on 
it divinity. For “the echo,” says the au- 
thority just quoted, “is, to some extent, an 
original sound, and therein is the magic and 
charm of it. It is not merely the repetition 
of what was worth repeating in the bell, but 
partly the voice of the wood ; the same triv- 
ial words and notes sung over by a wood- 
nymph.” 

Yet this solemn mood, when all nature 
pauses and seems, if not upon her knees, yet 
in that deific trance of the East Indian gods 
of which we read, is but an occasional thing 
in these busy days, when with the dropping 
of the nut, the beating of the flail, the 
creaking of the cart, there is too much life 
astir for long-continued stillness; and we 
take up the happy key again, led by a pre- 
monition of the charming wood fires that 
presently are to begin to crackle, and send 
their pungent forest smells about the chim- 
ney-place; of the later season with its lights 
and warmth and clustering friends; of all 





the brilliancy and glory of the winter weath- 
er outside, and the comforts of the hospitable 
hearths within. 

And if into these lovely autumn days 
comes some brightness from anticipation of 
the winter joys at hand, there comes too 
some softness from the summer pleasures 
past; if they are not the rose, as the old 
saying goes, yet they have lived with her; 
and they remember, though they never ex- 
perience, that subtile melancholy that per- 
vades the latter days before the leaf turned 
red. In fact, the month is a little epitome 
of the whole year; for spring is in the morn- 
ings, bright and gay with hope; summer, 
sun-soaked and sweet with balms and res- 
ins, is in the noons; and winter is all fore- 
felt in the evenings, with their blaze of 
snapping fagots: 

“Tt is as if the summer’s late 
Atoning for its sadness 
Had borrowed every season’s cheer 
To end its days in gladness !” 





BABY-TALK. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

HEN the new town-house was taken, 

the nursery was appointed for the 
top of the house. It was sightly and airy 
and spacious, full of light and sunshine. 
From it the noble domes and slender spires, 
even the far hills and the winding river, 
were clearly visible; and high up above 
library and drawing-room and dining-room 
the children could make as much noise as 
they pleased, arrange their playthings in all 
that disorder which is dear to the infantine 
heart, and pursue the momentous affairs of 
life, without running the risk of interference 
from trivial, frivolous, and capricious elders. 
Truly it was a happy thought, this estab- 
lishing the nursery at the top of the house. 

But only a happy thought. For practical 
results it would seem that the nursery is 
the one place the children will not go to. 
A line of stereoscopic views reaches down 
every staircase, All the chairs in the cham- 
bers are marshaled into one railroad train, 
and I am allowed a cricket to sit on only by 
sufferance. My own room is invaded, my 
best shawl converted into a tent, all my 
pretty little Shakspeares serve as building 
blocks, and I am only too happy if I am not 
myself pressed into service as architect. 
There are children under the dining-room 
table, children behind the sofa, children in 
the china closet, and, as I live, there is 
Baby-in-Breeches at this moment dragging 
The Other Baby out of the best drawing- 
room cabinet, where they have been snugly 
bestowed at hide-and-seek! House-top nurs- 
ery indeed! You may turn it into a serv- 
ants’ room, or a billiard-room, or a studio, 
but the children are bubbling all over the 
house, and never by any accident deviate 
into the house-top, wuless, possibly, a bust 
in clay is waiting there its transition to 
marble, in which case undoubtedly Baby-in- 
Breeches will cxtch the general spirit of 
criticism, and “ think that eyebrow too high, 
papa,” and stick a billiard cue into it by 
way of definition, at the cost of an hour’s 
reconstruction by the patient artist. 

It is a disorderly and reprehensible cus- 
tom, this overilow of the children beyond 
all bounds, this determined onset of sturdy 
irrepressibles; but it can not be denied that 
thus we do get delightful and unexpected 
flashes of fresh individual nature. 

I go into the blue room of an errand, and 
behold! Star-Eyes curled up on the middle 
of the bed, asleep, under a damask napkin, 
Presently in my neighboring room I hear a 
velvet voice calling “‘Cusnabe!” I hold my 


_ peace, to see whereunto this thing will grow. 


Twenty times she calls “Cusnabe!” in ev- 
ery variety of soft intonation, evidently ex- 
perimenting on herown voice. Thena thud, 
a pause, patter, patter, patter, and in she 
shines, all dewy with sleep, only a little 
snip of cambric falling off her shoulders, 
but all her fine clothes tucked under her 
arm and dropping along the way. Then, 
without a word, without invitation from me, 
without the least sign of encouragement, 
she climbs into my lap as calmly as if she 


owned me, and unto this end was I born, and , 


for this cause came I into the world; and 
the very assurance and assumption, which 
in a grown person would be intolerable, in 
her are simply adorable. Are shyness and 
shame, then, merely conventionalities ? Who 
shall teach Star-Eyes the dividing line. be- 
tween the charm of self-assertion and the 
charm of self-withdrawal? No one, indeed, 
for in the swift-coming years swiftly will 
come to her the tremors of self-distrust and 
timidity and dread of encroachment; but as 
yet her universal confidence, her absolute 
impossibility of intrusion, are her guarantee 
of winsomeness. 

And now her mantle of sleep falls off from 
her, and the blue eyes wander about the 
room. They meet a paper doll on the bu- 
reau. “ Whose is that naice ittle doll ?” 

“It is yours. It was sent to you in a let- 
ter.” 
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Then ho! for the bureau, and ho! for all 
the rest of the house; and gathering up her 
bestrewn garments in a straggling wad un- 
der her arm, down the stairs she creeps 
cautiously, and is soon again deep in the 
mysteries of life. 

Baby-in-Breeches is fond of his sister aft- 
er a high and mighty fashion. When he is 
gloved and booted and close-buttoned to the 
chin in all the dignity of going out to spend 
the day, he turns back after the door is 
closed to hug her and kiss her and ejacu- 
late, “ Pretty creature!” Yet she comes in 
from her play in the yard quite pale and 
agitated, and presses up against me close, as 
she asks, eagerly, “ Will Prince Butler snap 
Starry’s legs off?” Prince Butler is the 
warlike dog of a warlike general around the 
corner. And that little rogue of a Baby-in- 
Breeches has been telling her that Prince 
Butler will snap her legs off! Telling her? 
He tells her under my very eyes. He leaves 
his sweetest tidbit at the table to come 
round and whisper his awful screed to Star- 
Eyes. But Star-Eyes has found a way to 
turn his flank, and now, when the miscreant 
approaches her with his Gorgons and chi- 
meras dire, she simply puts up her eager 
face: “ Will Prince Butler snap Starry’s legs 
off ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

Whereupon, turning to her Evit-MrEro- 
DACH, she annihilates him with her “ No, in- 
deedy.” 

And the little wretch even dares to prac- 
tice upon me. “Cusnabe,” he says, as he 
stands contemplating his varying expres- 
sions in the great looking-glass, “I climbed 
a tree in the Park to-day.” 

“Oh no! you did not dare to climb a tree 
and break your legs ?” 

“Yes, I did. Dangerous tree, too!” 

Who wonders that man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countiess thousands mourn, 
when Five-year-old instinctively enhances 
his pleasures by the mental torture of his 
inferiors? I do not think we give men half 
credit enough for their goodness—for taeir 
magnanimity and tenderness and benevo- 
lence when they have those qualities. We 
do not know what up-hill work their attain- 
ment is to the natural male mind. We lit- 
tle think what longings to be cruel he has 
overcome who has learned to be merciful, 
what spasms of self-denial have gone to the 
upbuilding of grace in him who was the 
man-child of nature. 

It is a momentous occasion when Star- 
Eyes is first admitted to the family table 
during the temporary absence of nurse. 
Her docility is pathetic. “Star-Eyes must 
not put her hands on the table,” and off 
they go. “Fold your hands, Star-Eyes,” 
and the fat little sweet hands are folded 
with a solemnity of expression fully ade- 
quate to a doctorate of divinity. I do not 
wish to use the word humbug, but this poor 
midget is tricked by nature into believing 
that her deportment at table is an impor- 
tant matter. I wonder ifthe seme rule holds 
good with us. Are there higher classes of 
beings to whom our peccadilloes seem as 
phenomenal, as innocent, as interesting, as 
hers seem to us? She folds her hands de- 
murely, and is wondrous attractive in the 
attitude; but Baby-in-Breeches is eagerly 
thrusting both fists into the strawberries 
and cream, to the imminent peril of table- 
cloth and jacket, and the annihilation of pro- 
priety ; and though in the interest of good 
morals he must be reproved, his eager un- 
conventionalism, his absolute unconscious- 
ness, are not less attractive. And what is 
his unquestioning obedience of Star-Eyes’s 
but natural virtue? Her sphere is limited. 
Society and morality, speaking through their 
authorized representative, impose upon her 
the law of sitting with folded hands, and 
that law she unhesitatingly obeys, and will 
obey till she is demoralized by bad example. 
That is, when she finds all the rest of us 
reaching forth our thumbs to pick out the 
plums, she will unfold her own thumbs and 
explore and exploit; but at present she has 
no designs in her inmost heart but a com- 
plete and devout observance of law. There 
may be such a thing as original sin, but the 
sin that I see most of is acquired sin. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 


PENINGS at the leading millinery houses 

display large bonnets with the ‘‘halo” brim 
surrounding the face, and comfortable crowns 
that really cover the crown of the head, and 
cling so closely that strings or elastic are almost 
superfluous. Ladies have discovered there is as 
much difference in the fit of bonnets as in that 
of corsages or in the draping of skirts. In the 
present styles it is necessary that the sides of the 
crown fit snugly, as the projecting front or brim 
does nothing toward securing the bonnet on the 
head. The ‘‘halo” brim is far wider than that 
seen in the earliest importations; it is sometimes 
straight, and of the same width all around, but 
in most cases is accentuated to a point, either in 
front or on the left side of the front. Smoothly 
covered crowns and plainly piped brims, show- 
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ing clear outlines, promise to be more popular 
than the soft puffed crowns and pleated brims 
shown early in the season. Simply folded scarfs 
of gros grain, smooth cord pipings on edges, and 
the most upright loops are the trimmings that 
distinguish stylish hats, ‘lhe abundance of flow- 
ers used exceeds that of any previous season, 
thirteen roses being counted in a single French 
hat! Flowers are disposed in clusters in front 
and back, while the band of trimming passes 
around the crown plainly on the right side, and 
ends in upright loops on the left, or perhaps just 
in front, forming a base from beneath which the 
feathers spring. Short tips and demi-long feath- 
ers are most used ; the long sweeping plume is 
confined to the dressy Mercutio bonnet, and even 
there it is not permitted to interfere with the 
compactness of shape. Blue jet is used very 
sparingly by the best milliners, and their predic- 
tion is that it will not last through the season. 
The black jet mania has reached a climax, and, 
pretty as it is, is likely soon to lose favor through 
its commonness. 

Milliners commend for general use black velvet 
bonnets ; for second best, and to wear with wool- 
en suits, felt hats should be chosen; for special 
costumes the bonnet should be made of the velvet 
and gros grain of the dress ; for dress receptions, 
church weddings, the opera, etc., the novelty is 
white trimmings on dark velvet bonnets. 

To particularize: ‘The trimmings for black vel- 
vet bonnets are jet, ostrich feathers, flowers, and 
gros grain—no more flimsy twilled silks and 
repped turquoise that is partly cotton. The jet 
trimmings are confined to black hats, and the 
caprice is not for the heavy jet ornaments of 
last winter, the arrows, daggers, and buckles of 
faceted jet, but for jet embroidery on the velvet 
or lace crown, jet galloon bindings on brims, 
some leaves of lace dotted with jet, fringes of jet, 
and perhaps a single light vibrating ornament 
made of strung jet beads. Black or colored os- 
trich-feather ruches line the inside of halo brims ; 
another pretty face trimming for young ladies’ 
black velvet hats is soft irregular puffs of blue or 
rose faille. ‘The roses most used are a triple 
bunch, two of deep lemon-color, with one dark 
cardinal red rose, or else the colors are reversed ; 
there are also straight wreaths formed entirely of 
crushed roses, pink, blush, and tea roses, with- 
out foliage. An all-black bonnet for a stately 
lady has the velvet crown richly embroidered 
with jet beads, an inch-wide binding of jet gal- 
loon is on the brim, and a velvet bow on the left 
has jet leaves in it. Two ostrich tips with long 
fern leaves of jet begin at the point of the brim 
and fall back on the crown. Price $50. Fora 
young blonde is a black velvet bonnet, with the 
brim pointed slightly on the left side, and cover- 
ed with a voluminous irregular puffing of soft 
light blue faille. Velvet loops and pale blue tips 
cover the crown. Price $28. Other very rich 
black velvet bonnets banish all jet, and have for 
face trimmings puffs of black gros grain on one 
side, with a scarlet and yellow rose cluster on the 
other; short black ostrich tips curl upward and 
backward from the middle over the crown. Some 
very lovely bonnets of black velvet have broad 
halo brims covered with a full ruche of black, 
blue, or pink ostrich feathers, in which a cluster 
of tea-roses is set far back on the left side. 

Among felt hats those of brown and gray are 
found to be finer than the black ones, and more 
desirable every way. The latest felt hats have 
the full feather ruches just described to cover the 
inside of the wide flaring brim, while outside is 
a hat-band of gros grain of the color of the felt, 
some loops, and a long Mercutio plume, held 
by a crescent of mixed filigree silver and gilt. 
These are suitable only for round fresh young 
faces, and they are marked $50. For those more 
advanced in years are close-crowned felts, with 
rolled Rabagas brims, giving a regular bonnet 
shape. Brown is especially stylish for such hats, 
and handsome models are trimmed with mixed 
velvet and gros grain, wide bindings of velvet, a 
velvet hat-band, loops of both fabrics, and topaz 
humming-birds showing their beautiful yellow 
bodies. Birds and cocks’ feathers are the appro- 
priate garniture, ostrich feathers and flowers be- 
ing reserved for velvet bonnets. 

Among colored velvet bonnets the seal-skin 
brown, very dark with a faint reddish tinge, 
prevails, yet all dark shades just removed from 
black are shown, ‘The trimming is invariably 
gros grain of the same shade, with flowers in 
contrast or to match in color, as fancy dictates. 
One of the new and unique combinations is a 
velvet of deepest myrtle green, trimmed with 
lemon-colored ostrich tips and oak leaves with 
yellow-brown acorns. Yet, for variety’s sake, 
just beside this bonnet was another in monotone 
of blue-gray velvet, with all its made-up trim- 
mings of the same velvet, and for ornament 
some gray leaves and grapes and a long Mer- 
cutio feather of lighter blue-gray. The seal 
brown velvet bonnets permit many shades fur 
garniture, and look equally well with pale pink 
roses, Isabelle yellow, or dark Agrippina red 
roses; light blue ostrich tips, flesh-like pink 
plumes, and finally, the distinguished white trim- 
mings, are used upon them. 

This brings us to reception bonnets. The 
latest French fancy is to make these dressy af- 
fuirs, not of pale pearl, piuk, or azure hues, but 
of the darkest possible shades of velvet, and even 
black, and lighten them by white accessories itt 
the way of white gros grain bows, white crépe 
lisse or tulle strings, and white ostrich feathers. 
Black, lapis and sapphire blue, seal brown, deep 
dark cardinal, myrtle green, and amethyst vel- 
vet bonnets are shown with white trimming. A 
model of sapphire blue velvet, with cap crown 
(pleated low behind like a curtain) and a flar- 
ing brim, has a white gros grain cord on the 
edge of the brim, with fluted bows and loops of 
doubled white gros grain (cut from the piece) 
around the crown. A curled white ostrich tip 
falls over the crown, and there ave long strings 





of white crépe lisse. A seal brown velvet has a 
scarf of soft white ribbon around the crown, with 
two high loops in front and three behind. Some 
white roses with faint pink tinges are in each 
cluster of loops, and a white ostrich tip from the 
front cluster goes back over the crown. ‘These 
white loops and bows ure very full, and drawn 
round in what French milliners call Renaissance 
curves. Black velvet bonnets have white loops, 
feathers, and long drapery strings of soft white 
tulle, to be wound around the neck, and also to 
serve for veils ; these are meant for dress and car- 
riage bonnets, and would look very much out of 
place on the promenade, 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Some model dresses from Worth’s show con- 
trasts of color; for instance, a dark smoke gray 
silk is trimmed with cardinal facings, a white silk 
for evening has pale blue garniture, and a black 
silk house dress has bands and pleatings of light 
blue silk. All have over-skirts and basques, 
with skirts that merely touch the floor without 
sweeping ; the baSques are of fanciful design, as 
Worth reserves plain round cuirasses for woolen 
suits, or else for those historic costumes that ave 
now worn as full dress. ‘The dark smoke silk 
has a deep side pleating on the skirt front, to 
which is added a second pleating behind, and 
the heading is a wide puff of straight silk, with 
two tluted ruffles on each side pf it lined with 
cardinal red silk, which shows as a piping on 
the edges. ‘Lhe graceful over-skirt is an apron 
front, with bows down the middle and loops 
and straight ends behind. ‘This pointed apron 
is made of two breadths of silk, with a bias band 
(piped with red) all around them and up the 
middie of the front, which is held together by 
three long-looped cardinal bows, ‘Lhe back is 
simply two straight widths about half a yard 
wide, held across in two puffed loops, with great 
cardinal loops appearing under the pufis. This 
gives the large bouffant back now coming back 
to faver, and is the prettiest over-skirt of the sea- 
son. ‘The basque has cardinal revers in the 
seams, and an Lnglish collar showing cardinal 
facings in the front points, while inside of this 
collar is not only a box-pleated ruche, bat also a 
side-pleated one of the silk, also a frill of white 
lisse. ‘This trims the neck almost as volumi- 
nously as in the days of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The 
sleeves have a large putf, and two side pleatings 
like the skirt trimming. 

Instead of jet trimmings a garniture of pale 
blue faille is shown on a black silk dress for 
dinners, dressy wear at home, etc. Light pleat- 
ed narrow ruffles alternately of blue and black 
trim the front to the knee. ‘The over-skirt laps 
in front, is trimmed with blue silk bands, and 
opens below to show the pleated flounces. A 
shell or jabot ruffle of both colors extends up 
the sides, and the back has a draped over-skirt 
falling over a fan-pleated demi-train. The 
basque has elaborate jabots and revers of blue. 

At the semi-annual opening of a large furnish- 
ing house many French dresses were shown, 
from which novel hints were gleaned. Basques 
for young ladies’ dresses are buttoned up behind 
as well as in front, or else the effect of a but- 
toned back is given by trimming. The tablier 
and basque are the favorite styles for all dresses, 
and box-pleated back breadths have superseded 
horizontal flounces behind. Knife pleatings are 
shown without heading or without being caught 
down on the wrong side. They are sewed on 
with a seam on the wrong side in the simplest 
way, and do not require even a bias band above 
them; they are much used for edging gathered 
flounces. When two materials such as wool 
and silk appear in a costume, straight strips of 
the two stuffs are sewed together and laid in 
knife pleats for wimming the skirts; the effect 
is that of a pleated puff with frills below. A 
full and pretty heading for shirred ruffles is made 
by placing an erect knife pleating above the nar- 
row gathered ruffle left at the head of wide 
flounces. Some of Worth’s skirts have two very 
narrow side gores measuring scarcely an eighth 
of a yard at the top and but three-eighths at 
the bottom, while there are two straight full 
breadths bebind. The greatest width of skirts 
of costumes is three and a half yards, and these 
are now tied back at the foot as weil as at the 
top. ‘This draws every atem of fullness behind, 
and leaves the front and sides perfectly smooth 
all the way down, The effect is good when the 
wearer is standing, but it carried to the extreme, 
it shows the movement of the limbs too plainly 
when walking, aud makes sitting down grace- 
fully or comfortably impossible. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

Tulle will be much used for trimming evening 
dresses. It is the color of the silk, and is dou- 
bled to form knife pleats, and is also putted. Al- 
ternate pleatings of tulle and of light silk flounces 
pinked on each edge trim evening dresses for 
young ladies. Every shade of buff, maize, salm- 
on, lemou color, and positive yellow is found at all 
the fashionable establishments for full dress toi- 
lettes. When trimmed with tulle of its own shade 
and scarlet geraniums, roses, oleanders, fuchsias, 
tropical crimson leaves, with also maple and 
rose-bush leaves, or any dark autumn foliage, it 
is very much admired, Old-fashioned brocaded 
silks of single color, pink, blue, or buff, are now 
beautifully trimmed with pleated frills of plain 
gros grain, and of white gauze headed by ostrich 
feather bands. They have demi-trains without 
regular over-skirts, though they have double or 
triple fringed aprons, with wide sashes worn far 
below the hips, and flatly pleated back breadths. 
The cuirass waist, buttoned or laced behind, is 
in vogue for evening. Lace shawls are easily 
draped to form the fashionable tablier. ‘The 
middle of the back of the shawl makes the long 
apron, the sides are rounded up high, and the 
fronts hang behind in short pleats, held by a 
spray of towers. Another way of using lace 





shawls is to form a Watteau-pleated drapery 
from the back of the waist; this is handsome 
with Pompadour toilettes. 


UNDER-CLOTHING. 


Embroidery and clusters of fine tucks done by 
hand are the trimmings most used for under- 
clothing, as will be seen by referring to the illus- 
trations of the present number, Lace and ruf- 
fles are so soon worn by washing that ladies are 
fast abandoning them. The handsomest em- 
broidery is needle-worked on the garment, and 
there is a preference for close, thick work, though 
there is an effort to introduce the open English 
work, which is scarcely more durable than lace. 
This open-work is most seen in insertions used 
between puffs and rows of tucks, but there are 
also chemise yokes and sleeves covered with its 
open wheels and stars. The sacque chemises 
worn by Frenchwomen are simpler garments 
than those worn here, and find favor, especially 
with fleshy ladies. Their introduction has shown 
the comfort and service of loose necks and ample 
sleeves tor this garment, worn beneath all oth- 
ers, and getting the greatest strain; they are far 
better than the tight bands and contracted sleeves 
of the chemises women made for themselves a 
few years ago. Drawers are made with the 
Turkish bands, buttoned just below the knee. 
Sacque gowns, made by hand, and simply scal- 
loped, are sold as low as $3. French percale is 
sought after by fastidious women for all under- 
garments worn in the winter, but the excellent 
domestic muslins are as durable, almost as fine, 
and have the soft finish, ready for the needle. 
There is a fancy again for horizontal tacking in 
petticoats instead of the lengthwise tucks, in im- 
itation of knife pleats. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
M. A. Pagk; Madame Ferrero; and Miss 
Gepnry; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 
Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & 
TaYLor. 








PERSONAL. 


MLLE. Marig£ HEILBRON, the new prima donna 
of the SrRakoscH troupe, though young in years, 
has won a first-class reputation. Personally she 
is very attractive. She is smaller than Nixsson, 
and is @ brunette a shade or two lighter than 
Lucca, with brilliant bright eyes that sparkle 
when she talks, and she is witty and brilliant. 
She ‘“débuted’’ in Paris in 1869, and was at once 
ackaowledged to be an artiste of the first class. 
Soon afterward she sang in Holland, winning 
great applause from the people and a magnili- 
cent diamond necklace trom the Queen. In 
musical circles she is looked forward to as one 
who is to contribute during the coming season 
ony to our delight. 

—Mr. N. Sarony, of 680 Broadway, New York, 
is well known as a photographer and an artist, 
who deserves all the credit in his profession that 
can be given him, and we sincerely regret the 
inadyertence by which he failed to receive due 
acknowledgment for his photographs of the 
beautiful costumes which appeared on the first 
page of the last number of the Bazar, 

—RvsseLL Pui.vips died on the 14th Septem- 
ber at Gilmanton, New Hampshire, at the great 
age of one hundred years and eight months. He 
had voted at every Presidential election since 
the time of WasHINGTON, for whom he gave his 
first vote. He possessed a good constitution 
and, presumably, correct by-laws and rules of 
order. His centennial was celebrated last Jan- 
uary by the Gilmanton folk, on which occasion 
Mr. PHrituips read selections from the Scrip- 
tures, and there was singing, prayers, and a 
pleasant social time. 

—The first piano-forte was made by Father 
Woop, an English monk, at Rome, about the 
year 1711, for Mr. Crisp, the author of Virginia, 
and was said to be a very good old sort of thing. 

—Madame Bazarne’s reason for aiding her 
husband to evade the premises at Suinte-Margue- 
rite was, to use her own piquant language, that 
“twenty years for me will not be so bad, for 
when they are past I shall be but forty-five, but 
the marshal will be eighty-two, and that will be 
too old—it will be too late for us to be happy.” 

—Madame Monsevr, a lady of fortune who 
died recently in Belgium, had a mania for hoard- 
ing articles of dress. After her death an exami- 
nation of her effects showed mountains of dress 
goods uncut, besides hundreds of bonnets, dress- 
es made up, cloaks, shawls, and various speci- 
mens of the modiste’s art. It is supposed that 
the sale of the things will realize $20,000. 

—A Breton peasant forced his way into Marshal 
M‘Mauon’s presence during his tour through 
Brittany and asked him to say good-day to his 
wife for him. The marshal promised to do so, 
and, extending his hand, the peasant grasped that 
of the President and shook it with cordiality. 
The pressure was returned with joy, and amoug 
all the souvenirs of his tour this encounter is 
said to be the most agreeable to the Duc de Ma- 
genta. 

—The Princess of Wales is pronounced by a 
London paper to be “the huardest- working 
woman in England.” 

—Major GENTRY, one of the candidates for 
Governor of Missouri, is a farmer. His father 
was an associate of DanigL Boone. Major Gen- 
TRY has the largest and most productive farm in 
Missouri, about six thousand acres in extent, of 
which tive thousand are under improvement. 

—In Epmunpb Yartzs’s London World we tind 
the following: “Mr. Disrag i is fond of, or al- 
fects a fondness for, gardening. Perhaps noth- 
ing could be more characteristic of the two rival 
leaders than the circumstance that, some two or 
three years ago, while Mr. GLADSTONE’s ‘ pas- 
sionately earnest’ nature found a congenial re- 
lief in felling trees on his Hawarden estate, Mr. 
DiskaELI was, like a second Bacon—vide the 
immortal essay ‘On Gardens’—cultivating his 
roses at Hughenden. 

*So he whose lightnings pierced the Iberian jines 

Now plants his quincunx and now trims his vines.’ 
‘Tam not,’ said Mr. Disragwi to a friend visit- 
ing him at his Buckinghamshire manor, ‘a great 
walker; but, like CHaRuzs II., I will back my- 
self to saunter against any man in England.’ 
That is exactly what Mr. DisRagLi can and 
what Mr. GLADSTONE can not do; and so it is 
that while the latter is varying his tough bouts 
with the difficulties of the Homeric text by gi- 





gantic pedestrian expeditions among the Welsh 
Mountains, the former is gracefully lounging 
through the salons of titled dames, or conde 
scending languidly to appreciate the picturesque 
features in ducal pleasaunces.”’ 

—The Shah of Persia’s strong-box consists of 
a small room, twenty feet by fourteen, reached by 
a steep stair, and entered through a very smail 
door. Here, spread upon carpets, lie jewels val- 
ued at $35,000,000. Chief among them is the 
Kaianian crown, shaped like a flower-pot, and 
topped by an uncut ruby as large as a hen’s evg, 
and supposed to have come from Siam. Near 
the crown are two lamb-skin caps, adorned with 
splendid aigrettes of diamonds, and before theni 
lie trays of pearl, ruby, and emerald necklaces, 
aud hundreds of rings. Mr. Eastwick, who ex 
amined the whole, states that in addition to 
these there are gauntilets and belts covered with 
pearls and diamonds, and conspicuous among 
them the Kaianian belt, about a foot deep, 
weighing perhaps eigliteen pounds, and one 
complete mass of pearls, diamonds, emeraids, 
and rubies. One or two scabbards of swords 
are said to be worth a quarter of a million each. 
There is also the finest turquoise in the world, 
three or four inches long, and without a flaw. 
There is also an emerald us big as a walnut, coy- 
ered with the numes of kings who have possess- 
ed it. The ancient Persians prized the emerald 
above all gems, and particularly those from 
Egypt. Their goblets decorated with these 
stones were copied by the Romans. The Shah 
also possesses a pearl worth $300,000. But the 
most attractive of all the Persian stones is the 
turquoise, which is inlaid by the native lapida- 
ries with designs and inscriptions with great ef- 
fect and expertness. 

—THEODORE WACHTEL, son of the famous 
tenor, and himself a tenor singer at the theatre, 
Dessau, announces his retirement from the stage 
for the following satisfactory reason: ‘“*To my 
former respected colleagues I announce that, 
having lost my voice, I have abandoned the 
stage and returned to the trade to which I was 
apprenticed. I have commenced business at 
Dessau as a jeweler in gold and silver, and keep 
a large stock, which | recommend to my fellow- 
artists, and promise them my goods at very 
moderate prices. Any order from any part shall 
be promptly and conscientiously executed.” 

—Mr. FROUDE bus been accepted by Mr. Car- 
LYLE as his biographer, and has been given all 
the materials in Mr. CARLYLE’s possession to 
aid in the work. Mr. Froupe will also be his 
sole literary executor. The friendship between 
these two distinguished authors is well under- 
stood. Mr. Froupe is often Mr. CaRLYLE’s 
companion in the peregrinations of that philos- 
opher about the streets of London. . 

—Professor SEWALL, of Bowdoin College, has 
raised $75,000 of the sum needed for that insti- 
tution, and says that the prospect is bright for 
securing the remainder. 

—Probably no woman in the world has earned 
so much money by her writings as ‘‘ George 
Sand.’’ Her earnings are rated at over $600,000, 
some say $1,000,000. She has received $20,000 
for a single romance, and during the past twenty 
years has been in a position to name her own 
price. Since 1845 she has written a number of 
pastoral stories of exquisite simplicity and nat- 
uralness. Her mode of composition is so very 
rapid that it is little less than improvisation on 
paper. She used to weite all night on account 
of the stillness, but latterly she accomplishes it 
by writing five or six hours before noon. 

—Mr. Barnum has informed a retiring inter- 
viewer that next year he purposes to circus 
around the North with two sets of tents and 
fixtures, two sets of men, and travel by railroad. 
It will cost from $6000 to $7000 per day to do; 
but he expects that a gencrous public will re- 
spond. While the exhibition is going on in one 
locality the men will be engaged in putting up 
the duplicate tent in another, and it will only be 
necessary to transport the performers and horses 
by railroad, leaving behind a force to take down 
the tirst tent and carry it further along the route 
to receive the exhibition again. 

—Baron Max Von WEBER, son of the author 
of Der Freischiitz, has resigned a high position in 
the Austrian railway service, and taken up his 
residence in Dresden, to devote himself entirely 
to literary and artistic pursuits. 

—M. FLAmINo SERVI, Grand Rabbi of Casah, 
estimates the Israelites in Europe as follows: 
50,000 in France (small for France), 494,000 in 
Germany, 1,220,000 in Austria and Hungary, 
52,000 in Great Britain, 2,600,000 in Russia and 
Poland, 43,000 in Italy, 3000 in Belgium, 277,000 
in other European countries, and 350,000 in Eu- 
ropean Turkey, making in all 5,089,000 Europe- 
an Jews. We may add that, from the best ob- 
tainable data, there are at the present time in 
America about 400,000 Jews. 

—A Florence newspaper asserts that President 
LINCOLN sent to the Pope a chargé @ affaires ex- 
traordinary, whose mission was to solicit the 
appointment of some American cardinals, that 
Cardinal ANTONELLI raised objections, and that 
the negotiations were broken off by the murder 
of President LINCOLN. 

—Hon. N. Bateman, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has formally accepted the 
presidency of Knox College, at Galesburg, Ili- 
nois, recently tendered to him by the trustees 
of that institution. 

—In a California paper we find the following 
** personal,’’ which, if accurate, presents one of 
the most liberal gentlemen of our time in a new 
and by no means unpleasant character: ‘* With- 
out doubt one of the most liberal and munificent 
of the living rich men of the United States is W. 
W. Corcoran, the noted Washington banker. 
While he does not make extravagant donations for 
eccentric purposes, merely to have them blazon- 
ed abroad, or to win the mere passing puff of 
the day, all his largesses for public and private 
purposes are characterized by evidences of the 
soundest judgment. He must know the uses 
and purposes to which his money is to be ap- 
plied, and be fully satisfied that such applica- 
tion will be well and truly made, before he parts 
with it. In this he exhibits that sound sense 
and business capacity which have characterized 
his whole life. He worked his way up from the 
ranks, and, as is the case with all sensible men 
under similar circumstances, is proud of the fact. 
‘ CORCORAN, who was the elegant woman I saw 
you with in the ladies’ gallery to-day ? asked a 
Senator of the banker. ‘That,’ remark.d the 
party addressed, ‘was Mrs. ——, of New York, 
upon whose feet I have many a time fitted shoes 
when I was clerk in an establishment in this 
city years ago.’”? 











Borders for Lingerie, etc. 
White Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuesr borders are designed for 
trimming all kinds of lingerie, and 
are worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, 
or fine linen in half-polka and satin 
stitch. ‘The outer edge is bordered 
with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Embroidered Writing-Stand, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus writing-stand is of oxidized 
silver, and is furnished with a square 
glass inkstand and a sponge 
cup. The writing-stand is 
trimmed with a border in the design shown by Fig. 2. ‘This bor- 
der is worked on medium-sized canvas with beads and silk in the 
colors given in the description of 
symbols. 





Fig. 1.—Borpver ror LINGERIE, 
ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 






Monograms.—White Em- (| 
broidery.—Figs. 1-4. i 
THESE monograms are suitable 
for trimming batiste handker- 
chiefs ; they are worked with fine 
embroidery cotton in satin and 
half-polka stitch. 


Cigar-Cutter, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THis cigar-cutter of polished 


Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
2? Witt EMBROIDERY. 


—= = Sa ae Fig. 3.—Monocram. 
Waite EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—EmproimwrereD WritinG-Sranp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


upper part is furnished with a revolving wheel in which a knife is fastened 
for cutting off the ends of the cigars; underneath the wheel is a small 
tray into which they fall. The upper case serves for holding matches, 
and is furnished on the outside with strips of sand-paper. ‘The bottom of 
the cigar-cntter is ornamented with a bead border, the design of which is 
given by Fig. 2. This border is worked with beads on fine canvas in the 
colors given ia the description of symbols. 


Card-Receiver, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tax frame of this card-receiver is made of black polished cane bars set 
together, and holding baskets of white plaited horse-hair, and of fine red 





Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Writinc-Staxp, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: @ Blue; 9 Gold; ® Black Beads; “ Red Silk; 
© Green Silk. 
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natin noone 


steel rests on a stand of 


black polished wood. ‘lhe 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY FOR 
Carv-Recrtver, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Carp-Recriver.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIL, Fig. 101. 


ALPHABET.—WuHITE EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 4.—Monocram. 
Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


and fastened with gold 
thread, as shown by the : : 
illustration. The wrong side of the mat is covered with carriage leather 


round cane split and varnished, for 
the visiting-cards. ‘lhe cane bars are 
wound thickly with gold cord in the 
intersecting points of the frame. ‘The 
frame rests on three feet, which are 
fastened on a mat of card-board, cov- 
ered with black satin, and ornamented 
in point Russe with white and red sad- 
dler’s silk and gold thread. To make 
the mat cut from Fig. 101 of the pres- 
ent Supplement one piece of black 
carriage leather, and two whole pieces 
of card-board, cover one of the pieces 
of card-board with black satin, and 
transfer the design, which is given in 
full size by Fig. 2, to the 
material. For the dia- 


Monocram. 
Wuirte Em- 
BROIDERY. 


pasted smoothly on. 


ton as shown by the illustration. 





















[Ocroser 17, 1874. 





Fig. 2.—Borprer For LINGERIE, 
ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


monds stretch gold thread, which is threaded through a coarse 
needle, and passed through at the points marked e. The inter- 


secting points of the diamonds are 
fastened in cross stitch with red silk. 
The remaining embroidery is worked 
in point Russe and knotted stitch 
with white and red silk. On the 
wrong side of this piece of card- 
board paste the second piece, which 
should be somewhat thicker, fasten 
the three feet of the card-receiver on 
the three rounded points of the mat 
with gold cord, as shown by the 
illustration, and edge the feet and 
the outer edge of the mat with red 
glass beads, which are strung on 


Fig. 1.—C1¢ar-Correr.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Alphabet.—White Embroidery. 


Tuts alphabet is designed for trimming all kinds of lingerie. The let- 
ters are worked in satin and half-polka stitch with white embroidery cot- 


Figured Tulle and Silk Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 


Tuts fichu with hood is made of figured black tulle, lined with blue 





Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Crear-Cutter, Fie. 1. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ® Blue; © Gold; !' Crystal Beads. 











For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XXX., Figs. 92-95. 


silk, and trimmed on the edge with lace two 
inches and a half wide turned downward, and 
lace three-quarters of an inch wide turned 
upward. On the neck and on the revers of 
the hood is set lace an inch and a half and 
three-quarters of an inch wide. Bows of 
blue gros grain ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide trim the fichu as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Suits, 
Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Gray Ports Dress. The skirt 
of this dress is arranged in kilt pleats in the 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Poriin Dress. Fig. 2. 


—Fovutarp Dress For GIRL FROM 


Fig. 1.—Frencn Sacque.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


Fig. 1.—Mepicis Sacque wit Fur Trm™ 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


MING, 


Fig. 2.—Mepicis Sacque with Fur Trimmine. 
Bacx.—(See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXXL, Figs. 96-100. 


4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Brown Diaconat Dress. 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL SUITS. 


Fig. 4.—Brack Brituiantine Dress, 


yA FT 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXX., Figs. 92-95. 

back. The trimming for the polonaise con- 
sists of gray silk cord, buttons, gathered 
black lace, and black gros grain revers and 
sash. 

Fig. 2.—Fourarp Dress ror Grrr 
FroM 4 To 6 Years o_v. The skirt of 
this dress is trimmed with gathered ruffles 
which are edged with white lace. Th 
over-skirt and waist are trimmed with sim- 
ilar lace. High nansook blouse with long 
sleeves, 

Fig. 3.— Brown D1aconar 
The trimming for this dress consi 
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Fig 5.—P.Lain anp StrirPep 
Pou.t pe Sor Dress, 
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fles of the material and folds of gros grain of the 
color of the dress, Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Btack Brreviantine Dress. The 
skirt of this dress is trimmed with a ruffle and 
puff of brilliantine and with folds of brown gros 
grain. The trimming for the over-skirt and 
waist consists of folds and revers of gros grain. 
Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves, and 
straw hat trimmed with gros grain ribbon and 
feathers. Black silk parasol. 

Fig. 5.—Pwvats ann Strieep Povutt pe Sore 
Dress. The skirt of black poult de soie is 
trimmed in front with gathered ruffles and bows 
of the material. The polonaise of black and 
white striped material is edged with a piping of 
the material and trimmed with buckles. Silk 
tulle fraise and under-sleeves. 


LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Taken at tHe Foon,” “ Strancers 
anp Prrents,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 








CHAPTER XXXII.—( Continued.) 


Frora came slowly back to life and care. She 
had been only half conscious of existence during 
her illness; too weak for grief, almost too weak 
for memory. Returning strength brought a re- 
newal of her woes. Again she recalled the past, 
and brooded over her sorrow and her wrongs, 
and thought of her murdered lover—it was thus 
she called him in her heart, although she had 
never doubted her husband’s version of the story. 
That accident, in her mind, was murder. If 
those two had never quarreled, if there had been 
no lurking hatred of Walter in the doctor’s mind, 
that accident would not have happened. Evil 
feeling had been the root of all. 

Bat deeply as she deplored her first lover's hard 
fate, cut off untimely in the blossom of his days, 
robbed of fame and all bright things that earth 
can give—and earth, although roundly abused in 
a general way, has a good many pleasant things 
to bestow—deeply as she lamented the cruel fate 
of genius and youth, her keenest anguish was the 
knowledge of her husband’s dishonor, She had 
thought him so good and great, so high above 
her girlish weakness ; and by this one base de- 
eeption—not the sin of a moment, but the sus- 
tained lie of vears—he had placed himself in the 
dust under her feet, had by this one great treach- 
ery made all his other virtues worthless. All 
that he had been to her meant nothing now. 
He was taken out of her life and her memory. 
There was no such man upon earth as that Cuth- 
bert Ollivant she had revered and loved—not 
with the girlish unreasoning devotion she gave 
the young painter, born of a girl's day-dreams 
and fancies, but with a woman's riper and holier 
affection, 

Health returned, and strength in moderate 
measure; but there was a lack of that vitality 
which was to be expected in so young a patient. 
Mr. Chalfont attributed this joyless languor to 
grief for the baby’s death, and came to the con- 
clusion that change of air and scene would be 
beneficial to Flora. 

** A month or six weeks at the sea-side,” he 
suggested; ‘‘in some nice bracing air—Bridling- 
ton or Scarborough.” 

** } detest the sea-side !” said Flora, petulant- 
ly. That sweetness of temper which had been 
one of her chief graces was not always to be 
counted upon now. She was fretful and impa- 
tient at times, impatient even of kindness when 
it was inopportune. 

**You are tired of some watering-places, per- 
haps,” persevered Mr. Chalfont ; ‘‘ but you would 
be interested in a place that was quite new to you. 
The Yorkshire coast, for instance.” 

** Yorkshire!” ejaculated Flora; 
something hateful even in the name. 
cold and barren. 
it.” 

** Now, really this is fanciful, my dear young 
lady,” remonstrated the patient doctor; ‘‘ we'll 
say no more about Yorkshire, however. The 
grand point is that you should have change of 
scene.” 

**T don’t care for change of scene. I like the 
Willows better than any other place, or as well 
as any other place,” replied the patient, wearily. 

**It is only natural vou should feel attached 
to such a delightful home. But for your health’s 
sake I strongly advise—nay, with Dr. Ollivant’s 
concurrence, [ shall ventnre to order—a com- 
plete change of scene. If you don’t like the idea 
of an English watering- place, suppose you were 
to go farther afield. ‘To some German spa, for 
instance, or to the Swiss lakes.” 

** IT shouldn't care about going abroad,” Flora 
answered, in the same listless way, *‘ and I don’t 
think mamma would like to go so far; would 
you, dear?” with a gentle look at the patient 
mother-in-law. 

** My love, I will go any where for your good,” 
said Mrs. Ollivant. 

Oh, mamma, that was said so like Cuth- 
bert! 

‘The old name came unawares. For just one 
moment Flora had forgotten all save that the 
mother’s devoted love was like the son’s. She 
turned her head upon the sofa-pillows to hide 
her sudden tears. 

“Highly nervous,” murmured the doctor, with 
a glance at the elder lady. ‘* Suppose you Ia e 
every thing to me, my dear lady,” he went on, 
blandly, to Flora, ‘‘and I will contrive to have 
a little chat with your husband, and arrange mat- 
ters, subject to his advice. He is generally at 
nae in the evening, I suppose ?” 

Not just now,” said Mrs. Ollivant, coloring ; 
**he is too busy.” 
“Ah. the slave of his own greatness! Well, 
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in that case I will slip up to town and see him 
there.” 

‘* Why should I go away, mamma, and cause 
you more care and trouble ?” asked Flora, when 
Mr. Chalfont had left them. ‘‘ Why should I 
try to prolong a life which is useless to all the 
world and only a burden to myself?” 

‘“My dearest Flora, you know that to two 
people at least your life is a treasure above all 
price. Oh, Flora, why are you so foolish ? What 
is the meaning of this estrangement between you 
and my son? He has forbidden me to speak, 
but I think I have kept silence too long. I have 
been mistaken in my obedience to him. I see 
you unhappy. 1 know that he is most wretched. 
if you had seen him when you were ill—” 

Mrs. Ollivant checked herself, but too late. 
The secret was out. Flora had raised herself 
from her pillows, and was looking curiously at 
the speaker. 

‘*What, mamma? Did you see him while I 
was ill? He came here, then ?” 

** He did, Flora; but I was told not to men- 
tion his coming. He was here night and day till 
all peril was past.” 

**But he would not see me. He kept his 
word. Mamma, you must never talk of him to 
me again. Itis useless, We have bid each oth- 
er an eternal farewell. -Go back to him, if you 
like. I have no right to take you away from 
him, to divide mother and son. Let me go any 
where, mamma; I will live with any people Dr. 
Ollivant chooses for my guardians. 1 will obey 
him in all things.” 

‘* But can you never be his happy wife again, 
Flora ?” 

** Never, mamma.” 

«Pry to remember how happy your life was 
before this miserable estrangement.” 

““Try to remember! Do you suppose I have 
ever forgotten ?” 

There was much more said, all to the same 
purpose, Mrs. Ollivant pleading eloquently. Was 
she not pleading for that which was most pre- 
cious to her in this mortal life—her son’s happi- 
ness? But she argued in vain. Flora answer- 
ed with a sweet sad calmness. Of all impossible 
things there was nothing more impossible than 
reunion for these two. 

Mr. Chalfont called in Wimpole Street that 
evening. He found the doctor alone among his 
books in the vault-like consulting-room. The 
house had already fallen away from its perfect 
freshness and neatness for lack of Mrs. Ollivaut’s 
vigilant care. The geraniums in the hall win- 
dow looked seared and yellow; there was dust 
on the shining hall table; the umbrella-stand 
was disfigured by a char-woman’s bloated ging- 
ham. 

But the worst and most visible change was in 
Dr. Ollivant himself. He looked older by ten 
years than he had looked six months ago in the 
early spring, when he had been busy with the 
furnishing and improvements at the Willows. 

He started up from his desk at sight of the 
Teddington surgeon, alarm in his look and gest- 
ure, 

“*My dear Sir,” cried Mr. Chalfont, 
no messenger of ill news. Our patient is going 
on very nicely. But I have come up to town in 
order to have half an hour's quiet chat with you. 
Upon my word, you appear more in need of my 
services than your sweet wife. You are looking 
far from well.” 

‘*T am rather fagged,” replied Dr. Ollivant, 
carelessly. 

‘Burning the candle at both ends, I fear.” 

** Meaning the candle of life? Well, I don’t 
know that one need regret that, provided one 
makes a blaze. That double flame has its effect 
on one’s generation, and if it doesn’t last quite 
so long as the steadier light—” 

He finished his sentence with a careless shrug 
of his shoulders. Mr. Chalfont, looking at him 
from a professional point of view, did not at all 
approve of his appearance. 

** You want rest, my dear Sir,” he murmured, 
soothingly. ‘‘If you could manage to take a 
holiday now, were it only for a week or two, 
and accompany your dear wife to some agree- 
able resort—” 

** Impossible,” said the other, shortly. ‘* But 
you came here to talk of my wife, not of me.” 

Mr. Chalfont, thus called to order, stated his 
ease plainly. His sweet young patient’s health 
was decidedly improved, but there was still a 
want of vigor. The rebound was not what he 
had expected. She was evidently fretting for 
the loss of her infant. Natural, very, remarked 
Mr. Chalfont, from the philosophical stand-poiut 
of a man who had had to deplore the loss of a 
good many infants during his professional career, 
and did not find himself much the worse for that 
affliction. Change of scene was indispensable. 

* Let her go to whatever spot on earth is fair- 
est in her fancy,” said Dr. Ollivant. ‘‘ My moth- 
er shall go with her, and all that forethought, 
eare,and money can do shall be done to assure 
her comfort.” 

Then followed a discussion as to where the 
patient should be taken, since, according to Mr. 
Chalfout’s showing, she had no wish of her own 
—nay, was positively apathetic upon the subject. 

**Seotland,” suggested the family doctor. 
“Too cold, perhaps.” 

** Decidedly too cold.” 

** Nice, or Cannes.” 

**Too warm.” 

** Biarritz, the Pyrenees.” 

sii I could not bear to think of her 
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foo far. 
so distant from me, unless it were her own espe- 
cia’ wish.” 
‘She ‘s entirely indifferent to locality. 

de yon say to Ireland ?” 

pose you mean Killarney?” said Dr. 
. “English people generally do when 
they talk about Ireland in the tourist sense,’ 

‘Certainly. Mrs. Chalfont and I spent a 
week there a few years ago, and we were charm- 
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ed with all we saw. The scenery is really some- 
thing beyond description, and the cuisine of the 
hotel where we staid was excellent. I don’t 
think I ever enjoyed myself so much, ‘The air 
is lovely—mild, pure, invigorating. I really feel 
inclined—always with your approval—to recom- 
mend Killarney.” 

** Let her go to Killarney, then, if she likes.” 

**If you could only contrive to accompany 
her,” urged Mr. Chalfont. 

“Out of the question,” replied the doctor, 
wearily, as if he were annoyed at having the sug- 
gestion repeated, 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“ As there is much beast and some devil in man, 80 
is there some angel and some good in him.” 

“The modern majesty consists in work. What a 
man can do is his gre reatest — and he always 
consults his dignity by doing it. 

Tuat satisfaction which unregenerate man de- 
rives from having given free indulgence to his 
evil passions, having poured the strong wine of 
vengeance into a cup and drunk the draught to 
the lees, is not a lasting content. ‘The fiery fla- 
vor is pleasant enough for the moment, but the 
strength of the drink soon evaporates in the 
chilling atmosphere of reason. As to all com- 
moner orgies there comes the gray light of to- 
morrow’s dawn, so to this drunkenness: of angry 
passion comes also the morrow, when the man 
who last night flung all his chances of advantage 
away for the brief rapture of revenge begins to 
reckon on consequences, and to consider wheth- 
er he has not bought his triumph a little too 
dearly. 

Jarred Gurner went back to Voysey Street in 
every way a loser. 

‘*T’ve done it,” he said to himself very often, 
pride sustaining him just for a little while against 
the sense of loss. ‘‘He didn’t think it was in 
me, perhaps. I’ve done it. I’ve shown him 
that a man’s a man for a’ that, and a’ that, and 
twice as mickle as a’ that,” muttered Mr. Gur- 
ner, snapping his fingers defiantly ac the empty 
air. 

Then in his fine barytone voice—husky, but 
still a noble organ—he trolled out the bold, de- 
fiant words: a brave man’s defiance of adverse 
fate and an adverse world: 

“What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves ‘their wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that; 
The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that.” 
Voysey Street resounded with the full ripe tones 
of that voice, which might have made a better 
man's fortune. It was past eleven, and the last 
beer had been fetched, and the public-houses were 
closing somewhat noisily, as Jarred returned to 
his domicile. He found his mother standing in 
the doorway, gazing dreamily into the street. 

** What, sitting up for me, old lady ?” he ask- 
ed, with an air of jollity which was somewhat 
spurious. He wanted to persuade himself that 
he was not sorry for the evening’s work, that 
he did not think himself an abject blockhead ; 
and in this desire to stand well with himself he 
even went so far out of his way as to be civil to 
his mother. 

** Yes, Jarred; I felt a little low this evening. 
The weather was so warm, and the sunset was 
all gold and rose-color over Cave Square, it put 
into my mind the lives of people who enjoy them- 
selves in nice country places in such weather, 
and that made my life seem rather hard. Per-- 
haps I give way more than | ought; but if it’s in 
one’s nature to be sensitive, it’s difficult to fight 
against one’s feelings. I hope you had a pleas- 
ant day, Jarred.” 

**Not particularly pleasant. Perhaps if you 
knew the feelings of people who go out pleas- 
uring, you wouldn’t think it so hard to stay at 
home.” 

His manner was kinder, 
frank, than usual. 
cheered. 

**I thought perhaps you might come home 
hungry, and want a nice little bit of supper, Jar- 
red,” she said. ‘Oysters are out, but it isn’t 
too late for me to get a lobster round the corner, 
and there’s a Jettuce on the stones in the scul- 
lery.” 

**No, thank you, mother. I haven't appetite 
enough for a strawberry-ice. But I should like 
a glass of gin-and-water cold, if you happen to 
have a drop of spirits in the house.” 

** Yes, Jarred: there’s a little gin in the cup- 
board; I fetched it yesterday for my inside.” 

‘* People generally do take it that way, don’t 
they, mother—internally ?” 

‘IT mean that my inside was bad, Jarred, or 
I should not have partaken of any spirit,” 
plied Mrs. Gurner, with dignity. 

‘They went into the parlor, where a guttering 
tallow-candle flared in the gloom. It did not look 
by any means as cheery or comfortable as the 
same room two or three years ago, in the winter- 
time, when the fire was blazing merrily, and Loo’s 
dark eyes reflected the blaze. Jarred sat down 
wearily, giving himself up t- reflection, while his 
mother went to the tap to feich a jug of cold wa- 
ter. 
Perhaps those words of the poet’s had inspired 
him with a new sense of manliness, for at this 
moment he felt almost glad that he had destroy- 
ed his future chances of gain from Dr. Ollivant. 
He had felt himself so debased, such a paltry 
creeping scoundrel, every time he _Approac hed 
his victim and advanced the spy’s claim for 
hush-money. He had seemed to himself worse 
than the informers who go about after lawful 
hours obtaining beer from innocent publicans, 

Perhaps there is no depth to which a man can 
sink so low as to render him unconscious of his 
fall. The helpless victims who are born in social 
debasement, created in the night of poverty and 
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degradation, may indeed be ignorant of their 
state; but the man who has known the light of 
education, who has fallen from something bet- 
ter, can he forget ? 

Just as Cuthbert Ollivant, even amidst his 
agony, had rejoiced at having shaken himself 
free from his persecutor, so Jarred Gurner, with 
ruin staring him in the face, felt some touch of 
pride, some sense of recovered manhood, in the 
knowledge that he had flung away his chances 
of extorting money from the doctor. 

But ruin did stare him in the face, neverthe- 
less, and Mr. Gurner awoke from the sensuous 
sloth of his later iife, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he must work, and work his hardest, 
work against time, in order to pay the money he 
had lost on Hampton race-course to-day. 

“If I could find that blessed Stradnarius 
back,” mused Jarred, scratching his head medi- 
tatively, as he thought of the violin lying in 
pieces up stairs—violin for the skillful manipu- 
lation of which he had been offered a five-pound 
note. ‘‘'There’s no swindling old Ahasnerus,” 
he said to himself, thinking of his client, an an- 
cient dealer in musical instruments in the neigh- 
borhood of Leicester Square, who pretended to 
remember Corelli, and on this and other grounds 
was popularly supposed to be the Wandering 
Jew. ‘* He knows every mark in the grain of 
that fiddle back, I'll be bound. If I could only 
find it! People don’t eat violin backs ; it must 
be somewhere about the house, unless the sec- 
ond floor’s children have got hold of it, and 
made it into a toy cart o1 a battledoor.” 

Stimulated to exertion by stern necessity, Mr. 
Gurner resolved upon hunting for the missing 
piece of wood early to-morrow morning. He 
drank a tumbler of weak gin-and-water, con- 
versed with his mother quite sociably, and left 
that lady to the retirement of the back parlor 
and the press bedstead in a happier frame of 
mind than was her wont. 

He rose at ten next morning, which for his 
late habits was an early hour; and before in- 
dulging in the luxuries of toilette or breakfast 
set to work, honestly and earnestly, to hunt for 
the Straduarius back, ‘This quest involved the 
complete turning out of his workshop—all the 
dusty corners, the heaps of odds and ends and 
accumulated rubbish on the piano, the bills and 
circulars and forgotten letters, and old cigar box- 
es and cracked tobacco jars, and oil bottles and 
varnish rags, and old boots laid aside because it 
was a doubtful question whether they were worth 
the cost of cobbler’s work. 

‘*T wish I had Loo here to help me,” he 
thought, as he paused with a despairing glance 
at the chaos of rubbish which he had shifted from 
one place to another, without having introduced 
any thing like order into the arrangement there- 
of. As with all domestic litter, there was much 
that he could not make up his mind to throw 
away. ‘* No, I won’t be so bad a father as to 
wish her back again, poor lass!” he went on; 
‘*she’s better off where she is. But this place 
was never such a den in her time. And if the 
old lady attempts to put things square she’s pretty 
sure to hide half of ‘em. I dare say she’s at the 
bottom of my losing that unlucky Straduarius.” 

By-and-by, working with more patience than 
was usual with him, Mr. Gurner—like Herakles 
when he had turned the course of the rivers Al- 
pheius and Peneius—began to see something like 
order around him. ‘The useless varnish and oil 
rags were thrown into a heap for burning; the 
old boots were set out in a row for studious cou- 
templation; the cigar boxes were emptied of 
their odds and ends—old buttons, old steel pens, 
fragments of sealing-wax, broken wafers, shreds 
of tobacco; the tatterdemalion books were set 
up on their shelf, looking like Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment. 

Jarred considered his morning’s work with a 
sigh. It was something, perhaps, to have set his 
room to rights; but he had lost all hope of ever 
finding the Straduarius back. 

** And yet I'll swear I never took it out of this 
room,” he said to himself. ‘‘It must be those 
confounded brats up stairs.” 

It was his habit to lock the door of this sanc- 
tum and put the key in his pocket when he went 
out, now that Loo was no longer there to protect 
his belongings, but he occasionally omitted that 
precautionary measure, One of those children 
from the second floor must have crept in one 
day, on an exploring expedition, and stolen the 
violin back. 

He had questioned Mrs. Gurner closely as to 
her knowledge of the missing object, but upon 
this subject Mrs. Gurner’s mind was a blank. 

** You ought to know that I never throw away 
a shred or a scrap of any thing in your room, 
Jarred,” she said, reproachfully. 

‘Perhaps not, mother ; but you might have 
poked it away into some corner. 

Now, however, the corners had all been turn- 
ed out, and Jarred no longer cherished any hope 
that the Straduarius lurked among the dust and 
lumber of his apartment. 

He invoked something which was the reverse 
of a blessing on the unconscious heads of hig 
lodger’s children, and sat down, gloomy of as- 
pect, the only ray of hope which had lighted his 
pathway quenched in darkness. 

**1 could have finished the violin by Satur- 
day night,” he thought, ‘‘ and Ahasuerus’s fiver 
would have put all things square.” 

-He placed himself before the row of shabby 
boots, and began the task of inspection. His 
wardrobe was getting weak in this particular, 
and it had come to a question of soling and 
heeling. Foremost in the rank stood a pair of 
Wellingtons—boots of which Jarred had been 
proud in his time. ‘I'rue that Wellingtons have 
been left behind in the progress of fashion ; but, 
as Jarred was wont to remark, there was always 
something in a Wellington which made it supe- 
rior to all other boots. He looked at those tall 
and lordly boots despondently. They bulged a 
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little at the sides, and too faithfully reproduced 
in a permanent form all blemishes and faulty 
bosses in the foot of the wearer. ‘hey were 
boots of which Jarred could hardly feel proud, 
even though the souter'’s art might make them 
sound and weather-tight, 

““They'll pay for repair, anyhow,” he said to 
himseif, with resignation, and took up one of the 
once lovely boots. 

The toe hitched the loose top of the battered 
old piano, and half lifted it. 

‘* By Jove!” ejaculated Jarred, ‘‘ I never look- 
ed inside the piano.” 

He had opened it in another instant—nay, 
dragged off the front, with its faded red silk 
fiutings and broken brass-work, as if he bad 
been about to tune the instrument. Yes, there 
lay the Straduarius back, behind the rusty wires, 
just as it had fallen, most likely, when Mrs. 
Gurner cleaned the room—an operation she per- 
formed at long intervals, in concert with the girl. 

Jarred ran to the head of the stairs, and called 
over the balusters : 

‘*Send me up some strong tea and a rasher, 
mother; and bring me 2 bundle of fire-wood to 
melt some glue. I'm going in for a long day's 
work.” 

He felt more appetite than he had known for 
a long time—felt his strength and his manhood 
renewed. There is a wholesome flavor in hon- 
est work which freshens even the most faded 
spirits, 

He began his task at once with glues and var- 
nishes and oils, whistling to himself softly as he 
worked, and with the artist's pleasure in his art 
—not a very exalted art, perhaps, that of the 
violin doctor, and in some wise allied to chican- 
ery, yet a kind of art notwithstanding. He was 
going to create something, were it only a spuri- 
ous fiddle. 

Mrs. Gurner brought her son’s breakfast with 
her own hands, proud and happy to wait upon 
him when he condescended to smile. 

“I’ve found the violin back in that blessed 
old hurdy-gurdy,” said Jarred, pointing to the 
superannuated instrument. ‘‘ You must have 
dropped it in there some day when you were at 
your confounded cleaning.” 

Mrs. Gurner protested that only ‘‘the girl” 
could have been capable of so stupid an act. 
“* It's like her,” she remarked ; and Jarred said 
no more. 

“You can get me a bit of dinner by five 
o'clock, old lady,” he said, doing justice to the 
rasher and poached egg. ‘‘I dare say I shall 
have got up an appetite by that time.” 

**T hope so, Jarred. It does my heart good 
to see you partake of your food with a relish, 
and it seems like old times to see you at work 
here. Would you like a bit of roast lamb and 
half a peck of pease ?—they’re only just in, and 
young and tender.” 

** What vou like, mother. 
pence to give you.” 

‘* Never mind, Jarred; I can get the lamb on 
trust at Simmons’s.” 

Mr. Gurner worked on indefatigably for four 
or five hours, whistling softly to himself as he 
labored, pleased with his own skill. ‘‘ ‘This fid- 
dle will be worth a hundred guineas to old Ahas- 
uerus,” he said, as he scraped and polished and 
gave deeper tones to the color of the wood. 

He ate his dinner with much enjoyment, 
praised his mother’s cooking, and made himself 
generally agreeable. Even when he had smoked 
his after-dinner pipe, and Mrs. Gurner was pre- 
pared to see him take his departure, he still sat 
on. That delightful society he was woht to seek 
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had just now lost its charm for him, since in the | 


circle of his intimates he was likely to meet the 
men to whom he was indebted, and to a man of 
Mr. Gurner’s fine mind a debt of honor was in- 
tolerable. He could have faced an angry water- 
rate collector, could have suffered the worst pen- 
alties of the county cotirt without a pang, but he 
could not brook so much as a whisper of that 
vile epithet ‘‘ Welsher.” 

So he sat in his back parlor, smoking and 
turning over the leaves of a dilapidated old sport- 
ing magazine. 

**T do believe your stopping at home has heen 
lucky to me, Jarred,” said his mother, presently. 
**T had a bit of good fortune to-day.” 

‘*Did you, now? Found some silver screwed 
up in a bit of paper in some of the crockery yon- 
der, I suppose. I never knew such an old party 
for screwing up money in bits of newspaper.” 

‘No, Jarred. Ihave too many calls for money 
to mislay it. ‘That wasn’t my good luck. You 
know that handsome voylet-colored satin in the 
window ?” 

*“*Know it!” exclaimed Jarred, contemptu- 
ously; ‘*I know it as well as I do the union- 
jack, and am about as tired of seeing it.” 

‘¢ Well, Jarred, your eyes will never be offend- 
ed by it again; though I do say—long as it has 
been upon my hands—a handsomer dress was 
never offered a bargain. I've sold it.” 

‘* Have you? Why, then, I shall begin to be- 
lieve in Dr. Cumming, and that the end of the 
world isn’t far off.” 

‘It’s all very well to have your joke, Jarred, 
but it isn’t my fault if business isn’t brisker. 
The fact is, there’s no money to spare in Voysey 
Street, or the dress wouldn't have hung in my 
window so long.” 

‘‘How did you manage to get rid of it at 
last ?” asked Jarred, carelessly. 

‘* Well, it was about half an hour after I'd 
taken up your breakfast, and I was dusting this 
room, while the girl shelled the pease, when I 
heard the shop-door bell go tinkle tinkle, timid 
like. ‘Ah,’ thinks I, ‘it’s one of your wander- 
ing Christians, as some one calls ‘em, come to 
ask the price of half the things in my “hop, with 
no more intention of buying than of leaving me 
an independency ;’ so I gave a sort of a groan 
and went to see who it was.” 

Mrs, Gurner paused to give effect to her nar- 


ration, allowing a brief interval of suspense, with 
a view to stimulating her hearer’s interest. 

** Who should it be, Jarred, but old Mrs. Hag- 
stock, Mrs. Simmons’s mother; a very respect- 
able old lady, who lives over at Simmons’s, and 
helps to keep things straight, Mrs. Simmons’s 
time being taken up with the business and her 
young family. Well, she wishes me good-morn- 
ing, and I return the compliment, and ask her 
to take a chair; and then she ups and tells me 
that her youngest grandson—a fine baby, for I 
saw him in his mother’s arms this morning when 
I went over to pick that shoulder of lamb—is to 
be christened to-morrow, and she wanted to look 
the lady at the ceremony, and there was to be a 
tea-party in the evening; and then she says, 
‘To put it plainly with you, Mrs. Gurner, what 
is the lowest you can take for that plum-colored 
satin, if so be that it’s my length ?’” 

Here again Mrs. Gurner paused for oratorical 
effect. 

‘* Well, Jarred, I measured the skirt against 
her, and it was full three inches on the ground, 
which would allow for taking off a piece at the 
gathers, where the satin was a trifle rubbed. 
‘Mrs. Hagstock,’ says I, ‘with every wish to 
oblige you, I couldn’t in justice to myself and 
family take less than fifty shillings for that dress, 
It would be wasted breath,’ says I, ‘ to praise the 
quality of the satin; if it doesn’t stand alone 
it’s only because no dress ever did stand alone. 
‘There—they don’t make such satins nowadays,’ 
says I. Upon which that artful old woman turn- 
ed round upon me and said it was an old-fashion- 
ed color. ‘It’s like old china,’ says I, ‘ if it is 
old-fashioned. It’s a color and a quality that 
you can’t get for love or money.’” 

** Never mind what,vou said to the old lady, 
and what the old lady said to you, mother. How 
much did you screw out of her ?” 

** Well, after half an hour's talk, she bronght 
out one pound seventeen and six. I believe it 
was every penny she had in the world, Jarred, so 
I let her have the dress. And with the white 
Paisley shawl she was married in, and has kept 
laid by ever since, she’ll look quite the lady to- 
morrow. I think I shall step round to the church 
and have a peep at her, just to see how the satin 
looks upon her.” 

‘*Tt might be a novelty to yon to see the inside 
of a church, certainly,” replied Jarred, jocosely. 

The Voysey Street people were not great 
church-goers, preferring as a rule to devote their 
Sabbath mornings to culinary operations, and 
their Sabbath evenings to a friendly gossip on 
their door-steps, or a summer stroll to the Re- 
gent’s Park. 

The violin was finished by Saturday, and the 
violin-doctor received his price from Mr. Ahas- 
uerus, who paid the money ungrudgingly, and 
promised more work. 

** Corelli never played upon a better instru- 
ment,” said the old gentleman, as he put the fid- 
die to his shoulder and ran a bow lightly across 
the strings. And from that hour he almost be- 
lieved that the violin was a genuine Straduarius, 
or rather he made believe so well that he only 
just escaped self-deception. 

Jarred felt ever so much more of a man as he 
walked away from Leicester Square with five 
sovereigns of hard-earned money in his waist- 
coat pocket, ‘Twenty, nay, fifty, pounds extort- 
ed from Dr. Ollivant could not have done him 
half so much good. He went back to his ae- 
customed haunt—-the parlor at the King’s Head 
—with his crest erect, met his creditors with a 
bold and open front, paid so much of his debt as 
he could, and promised to pay the balance before 
the next week was out. Conduct so honorable 
to manhood elicited the applause of the parlor, 
and Jarred might have regaled himself at the 
expense of his friends to a dangerous extent had 
he been so minded. 

For once in a way, however, Mr. Gurner was 
proof against temptation. He took no more 
than was consistent with a liberal interpretation 
of tht valuable virtue sobriety, and walked back 
to Voysey Street, still erect of mien and clear of 
speech, a few minutes before eleven. 

In the semi-darkness of the passage he en- 
countered his mother in a state of wild excite- 
ment. 

**Oh, Jarred,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ wonders will 
never cease! ‘There’s such a surprise for you!” 

** Lord bless the old lady, she’s all of a twit- 
ter!” cried Jarred. ‘* What surprise?” 

**Loo!” 

He waited for not another word, but pushed 
past his mother, and dashed into the parlor. 

There, in the shabby little dimly lighted room, 
stood a lady, dressed in fawn-colored silk—a fab- 
ric with deep shades of brown and bright flashes 
of gold in its lustrous folds; a dress fashioned 
with a grandiose simplicity ; voluminous, flow- 
ing, artistic ; not a style after Le Follet or Mr. 
Worth, but rather after Titian and his contem- 
poraries. ‘The lady’s raven hair formed a splen- 
did coronal at the top of her well-shaped head ; 
her olive complexion was vividly contrasted by a 
ribbon of deepest blue, which showed above the 
lace ruffle she wore about her neck; a single 
sapphire shone darkly bright in each small ear. 
Loo, indeed, but a changed and glorified Loo—a 
Loo who had never been seen in Voysey Street 
before to-night. 

**My girl,” cried Jarred, rapturously, as he 
clasped her in hisarms. ‘* Why, what a beauty 
you have grown!” 

“Do you really think I've improved, father?” 
she asked, shyly. 

‘** Improved! Why, I haven’t seen your match 
for many aday. Didn't I always tell you there 
were the makings of a fine woman in you? 
But [ didn’t suppose vou'd turn out such a stun- 
ner. And what a surprise to see yon here to- 
night, Loo, when I thought you were in Naples! 
Egad, if I'd known you'd been nearer I should 
have written to ask yon to help me ont of a diffi- 
| enlty, though it is against the rules in that case 





made and provided. But tell me what brought 
you to England.” 

And then father and daughter sat down side 
by side, and talked together confidentially— 
Loo with ail her old fondness for the scampish 
father she had slaved for and admired in the 
years that were gone. ‘They sat and talked to- 
gether freely, happily, with unrestrained words, 
with unclouded brows; which could hardly have 
been possible to either if Voysey Street had been 
correct in its least charitable suppositions as to 
Louisa’s history. 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


We. need not trouble ourselves with appre- 

hensions that the coal mines will be ex- 
hausted, the forests exterminated, and we or our 
posterity be left without fuel. Man’s ingenuity 
enables him to utilize the abundant products 
of nature, and to bring them by artificial proc- 
esses, when needful, into such a condition as he 
requires. Peat, as every body knows, is a vegeta- 
ble product, composed of roots, fibres, moss, and 
turf, formed layer by layer beneath some slow- 
ly drying lake or pond, until the loose spongy 
mass fills up the place once occupied by water. 
In short, peat is raw coal, and only needs to be 
sufficiently baked to be an excellent article for 
fuel. In past times numerous experiments have 
been made with peat. In Ireland it is cut into 
blocks and dried in the sun, but this is a long 
process, and much water remains in it, making 
it difficult to handle, and of comparatively lit- 
tle value for burning. Artificial heat in various 
ways has been applied with indifferent success, 
until recently by a new invention, the result of 
many years’ experiment, peat is converted into 
a solid substance, which bids fair to be invalua- 
ble for fuel. It is said to be especially adapted 
for use in locomotives and blast-furnaces. Al- 
most every State in the Union has more or less 
extensive peat deposits; and this American in- 
vention, which has been patented not only in 
this country, but in France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, will doubtless introduce a wide-spread 
and important industry. 





September is the month when many garden 
plants can best be transplanted, and those design- 
ed for the house during the winter season should 
be repotted. If this work is postponed too late, 
the frost may deprive some treasure of its beau- 
ty. An agricultural journal recommends that 
bits of charcoal be put into the bottom of pots. 
Also that saucers should be provided for every 
pot, and hot water poured into them every morn- 
ing after cold weather comes. This gives the 
much-to-be-desired bottom heat, declared by all 
florists to be so essential. 





The shocking calamity at Fall River has filled 
that city with gloom and sadness. The terrible 
details have gone abroad throughout the coun- 
try—how that on the morning of September 19 
a large woolen mill caught fire in the fourth 
story by the friction of some machinery which 
was not properly oiled; how the four hundred 
operatives, suddenly finding themselves sur- 
rounded by fire and smoke, rushed in a body to 
such avenues of escape as were not absolutely 
cut off; how those in the fifth and sixth stories, 
unable to descend by the burning staircase, 
vainly sought the fire-escapes; how they were 
blinded by smoke, and crazed with terror; how 
some were rescued by ropes, and many jumped 
from the windows and were instantly killed or 
terribly injured; how many others perished in 
the burning building. But what words can con- 
vey any adequate idea of the horrors of that 
morning hour, or the agony of mothers and 
brothers and sisters over their dead? Many of 
those who perished were very young—mere 
children. There are seldom sufficient avenues 
of escape*in such factories: this fact is always 
discovered when the flames are raging. But in 
this case the panic among the operatives was so 
great that many did not avail themselves of the 
means at hand. Their wild terror deprived 
them of the ability to think what to do, or even, 
in some instances, to accept aid offered them. 
It is supposed that at least forty were crushed 
or burned to death, and about eighty seriously 
or fatally injured. 





Our readers may recollect that an extraordi- 
nary wedding recently took place at Jevington, 
England, at which the wedding-ring was placed 
on the bride’s toe, in consequence of her being 
without arms, and she also signed the marriage 
register by the use of her toes. And now it ap- 
pears that a gentleman of Staffordshire desires 
to correspond with the wife from sympathy, he 
having lost both his arms. His letter is written 
in a capital business hand—or why should we 
not say capital business mouth, as he concludes 
it with this sentence, “‘I write this with my 
mouth, and send it as a specimen.” 





A French wife-beater, who exercised what he 
asserted to be his ‘‘ natural right’? by beating his 
wife to the extent of depriving her of life, has 
just been sentenced by the tribunal at Rennes 
to forty years’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 





Professor Winchell, State Geologist of Minne- 
sota, and Professor of Natural History in the 
State university, has recently returned from an 
expedition to the Black Hills, and is of opin- 
ion that the reports of gold in that region are 
groundless. He saw no gold there. What was 
thought to be gold-bearing quartz was brought 
to him, but it proved to be mica scales, stained 
with iron rust. Gypsum, variegated marble, 
and talcose slate are found in the rocks of the 
Black Hills in considerable quantities. 





A story is told of an English girl in Berlin 
who rebelled against the indignity of being 
compelled to turn out for every man she met 
on the sidewalk; for in Germany no gentleman 
thinks of turning out for a lady whom he meets 
on the sidewalk, unless he happens to be ac- 
quainted with her, when his politeness will 
be profuse enough. This girl determined she 
would yield no longer. She had scarcely begun 
her first promenade after announcing her reso- 
lution when she found herself vis-d-vis to an as- 
} tonished gentleman, who had suddenly stopped 
for fear of running over her. He evidently ex- 
pected her to turn ont for him; but she held 
her place. At iast, with a bewildered look, he 

















spoke: “* Ich warte’’—I am waiting. Instead of 
answering ‘‘Jch auch’’—So am I—she meckly 
gave up the contest and walked around the ob- 
struction ! 





In the north of Bavaria is the pretty little wa- 
tering-place of Kissingen. Most visitors go 
there for health, and water-drinking and bath- 
ing are chief occupations. The regimen pre- 
scribed for invalids is that they should be out 
by half past six in the morning to drink the wa- 
ters and walk alternately. A good band plays 
cheerful music meanwhile. At half past eight 
a simple breakfast ; then bathing. A substantial 
dinner at one, an afternoon drive, more water- 
drinking, and a light supper. Early hours are 
the rule at Kissingen. The situation of the 
town is picturesque, with a plain on one side 
and prettily wooded hills on the other. Among 
these hills many agreeable walks and drives are 
to be found, the favorite walk being that to the 
ruins of the old castle of Horkinlauben, from 
which there is a beautiful and extensive view; 
very little of the castle is left, and that little not 
specially picturesque. The village of Kissingen 
consists principally of a long street of hotels and 
lodging-houses adjacent to the Brunnen. 





Ten years ago Paul Baudry commenced the 
gigantic work of producing paintings which are 
to decorate the ceilings and covings of the new 
Grand Opera-house in Paris. He had been en 
gaged to decorate the walls of the lobby of the 
theatre, but asked permission to cover the whole 
ceiling, without extra pay, which shows he must 
have labored for glory and not for gold. He 
was allowed great freedom in design, and has 
devoted all his time and attention since 1864 to 
this wonderful and immense task, which is just 
completed. The extent of wall covered by the 
artist is more than five hundred square yards. 
When seen in their proper places and by gas- 
light the paintings can be properly criticised, 
but not until then. Baudry was born in 1829, 
and many of his previous works have been favor- 
ably known. 





An extravaganza, entitled The Escape of Ba- 
zaine, was recently acted at an Italian theatre. 
The same event will form the subject of a piece 
soon to be brought out in a Paris theatre. 

At Omaha a society has been formed for the 
relief of sufferers from the grasshopper plague. 
Stores and supplies are distributed under the 
direction of an agent. 


The first rehearsal of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society is announced to take place on 
November 25. Mr. Thomas’s engagement last 
season was @ great success, giving new life to 
the society. No doubt the Academy of Music 
will be thronged next winter just as it was last. 
The orchestra will comprise sixty regular per- 
formers, and additional ones when they are 
needed. 





In Massachusetts and Connecticut there are 
now sixty Chinese students supported by their 
own government. They are first placed in cul- 
tured families, two in a place, where their first 
alm is to master our language. Thus far their 
deportment has been excellent, and their prog- 
ress remarkable. Recently two Chinese stu- 
dents were admitted into the scientific depart- 
ment of Yale College, having passed their exam- 
ination most creditably, and they give promise 
of superior scholarship. A new reinforcement 
of young students from China is expected to 
arrive in the country this month. 

The very latest invention. A man has applied 
for a patent for a fountain pen, which, by the 
pressure of the thumb on a small rubber ball, 
projects a stream of ink through the holder and 
into the face of the person who is looking over 
your shoulder while you are writing. 

Must there be an epidemic of typhoid fever 
at some favorite summer resort every season to 
teach the lesson thoroughly that impure water 
can not be used with impunity, that bad drain- 
age is sure to engender disease? We should 
suppose that all hotel-keepers and all managers 
of boarding-houses must now regard pure water 
and perfect drainage as matters of paramount 
importance. Sad as have been the results of 
the summer’s sickness at the Gregory House, 
Lake Mahopac, it will inevitably lead to more 
thorough care in the future. Landlords will 
hereafter examine into the purity of the drink- 
ing water bercre guests arrive, foul cisterns will 
not be suffered on the premises of popular sum- 
mer resorts, the drainage will be attended to 
seasonably, And the surest safeguard will be in 
the fact that the guests themselves will hereafter 
take a personal interest in these things. Those 
who are about to locate their families for the 
season will not merely inquire whether it is a 
pleasant or a fashionable location, not merely 
whether they can have good rooms and luxari- 
ous table fare, but also whether the water is 
known to be pure and the place free from mala- 
ria. The impure cistern water at Lake Mahopac 
simply poisoned the systems of the residents, and 
typhoid fever was the natural consequence. No 
doubt that next season the Gregory House will 
be so thoroughly purified that it will be one of 
the safest of places to visit; but in what other 
quarter will the typhoid fever break out from 
violation of these well-known laws of health ? 





Full-dress costume of an Icelandic lady is 
thus described by one who was present at the 
recent festivities on the island: ‘‘She wore a 
close-fitting bodice and sleeves of black wool- 
en material, with broad gold embroidery down 
the front and on the seams, fastened at the 
throat by a gold button, open below about half 
way to the waist so as to show a white chemi- 
sette, but with gold buttons on either side, so 
that it could be closed at will. Such a bodice 
as this is often laced up the front by a gold or 
silver chain, passed through a kind of ring on 
the edge of the buttons. Round the waist was 
a belt formed of plates of gold linked together, 
and hanging in front nearly to the knees. Many 
of these belts in gold or silver are heir-looms, and 
come down from generation to generation—per- 
haps relics of the time when people carried all 
their available wealth about with them. The 
skirt was of the same material with the bodice, 
and was perfectly plain, except a narrow band 
of gold embroidery round the bottom, which 
was some two inches from the cround. 
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Fig. 3.—Gray Linen Stanpine CoLiar with 
Guipure EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 44. 


Fig. 1.—Batiste 
BREAKFAST Cap. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XXVI., Figs. 85 and 86. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 62 and 63. 
For description see next Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Lapy's § Corser ( 
For pattern and @ see Supple1 
No, Vgp1-33, 


Fig. 14.—Wotsetey CoLiaRr. 

For pattern and description see Sep- Fig. 8.—Musiin Corset Cover, WITH 

plement, No. XIIL., Figs. 47 and INSERTION AND Lace TRIMMING. 
For description see, page 674. 





Fig. 10.—Liven CoLtar WITH 
EMBROIDERED Banps. 
[See Fig. 11.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXIII, Figs. 75-77. 


kg: 


Fig. 11.—Curr ror Corvar, Fie. 10. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XXIIL, Fig. 78. 


Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Nicut Dress. . 
For description see page 674. \ TR aes re , 
descrip page 64 P (GN. AST OSs : Ss Fig. 20. 
EMBROIDERED Woven 
Corsets, 
For description see page 674. 


Fig. 22.—Fieurep Percaty CHEMISE. Fig. 23.— 


For pattern and Geotiptign - Supple- For patt 
“9 ig. Of. me 


Fig. 16.—Lrxcotn Coxtar. \\ ’ \ : WoL ; ail NP Ly: ment, No. XVII 


For pattern and feretiption see Supplement, 
No. XXVIIL., Fig. 89. 


> ‘2 ’ Newes \] 
big. 24.—Lapy'’s CuemtsE with SHort SLEEVEs. Fig. 26.—Nicut-Car 


for pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs, 64-67. = : . 
For description see next Supplement. ES : a 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No, XIL., Figs, 45 and 46. 





; \ . . . Vis Nina's =~ a Fig. 30.—Ca& Quit. 
Fig. 28.—Mvusiin Nient Sacqur. \ . \ Bo : i) : : Q 
< ‘ Y \ : GO, te IS ; Cree g For descriptige 674. 
For pattern and Geocription sec Supplement, . 
No. VIL, Figs. 27-30. 





Fig. 31.—Ror 
For description see page 674. 


Fig. 33.—EmBrormERED DRESSING SAacQuE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IT., Figs, 5-7. 











Fig. 36.—Lapy's Mcesttw Drawers. j : Fig. 38.—Gentieman’s Surrv. Fig. 35.—Ge¥j Drawe 


Fig. 40.—Borper 1s Waite Emsrorpery. 
For pattern and deseription see Supplement, m For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 21. For and . 
No. XV., Fics St aud 52. For description see page 674. or description see next Supplement. eee , & Supple 
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EMEN’S LINGERIE. 


OWA 


Fig. 4.—Gray Linen CoLiar with TurNeD-powNn 
Corners. 
For pattern, design, and description see Suppl., No, X., Figs. 41-43. 


JORSET COVER. 


see Supplement 
51-83, : 


Fig. 9.—EmBromerep Corset Cover. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIL., Figs. 71-74, ’ 








Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Cuemise witHout SLEEVES. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs. 79-82. 
For description see next Supplement. 


Fig. 15.—Gatatea Corar. 


For —- and description see 
§ a No. XIV., 
‘igs. 49 and 50. 


Fig. 12.—CoLiar witH 
Box-PLEATED FRILL. 
(See Fig. 13.] 

For description see page 674. 


Fig. 13.—Curr ror Cottar, Fre. 12. 
For description see page 674. 


Crinouine Corsets. 
For pattern and desc’ em see Supplement, 


ri 
No, IX., Figs. 34-40, 


Fig. 23.—Strirep Percale CHEMISE. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIL., Figs. 56-60, 
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Fig. 27.—Emsrorp- 
ERED Nicut-Cap. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see oo le- 
ment, No. XX tr. 

Figs. 87 and 88, 
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Fig. 32, —EmBrRomwERED 
For description 


Prt_ow-Case. 
fee page 674, 





DRAWERS. 
e Supplement, 


Fig. 39.—GentLeman’s Surrt. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 14-20. 
For description see next Supplement. 


w 


Fig. 25.—Lapy’s Cuemise with Lone SLEEVES. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 68-70. 
For description see next Supplement. 








Fig. 34.—Mustin Dressine Sacque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 
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Fig. 41.—Borper 1n Wuite Emsroipery. 
For description see page 674. 


Fig. 2.—Linen 
Nieut-Cap. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see 7 
No. XXV., Figs. 83 


Fig. 19.—Lapy’s Nicut Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 8-13. 


Fig. 17.—Boranicat Corrar. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIX., Figs. 90 and 91. 
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Fig. 29.—EmsBroipereD Batiste Nicut Sacqve. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 22-26. 


Fig. 37.—Lapy’s EmprerpeRED Drawens. 
For description see page 674. 
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Muslin, Insertion, and Lace Corset Cover. 
See illustration, Fig. 8, on double page. 

‘Tuts muslin corset cover is trimmed on the neck and 
fiveves with needle-work insertion seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, with lace insertion half an inch wide, 
sod with lace three-quarters of an inch wide. But- 
tons and button-holes serve for closing. 


Lady’s Night Dress. 
See i)lustration, Fig. 18, on double page. 


Tuts night dress is made of muslin. The fronts are 
arranged in box-pleats as shown by the illustration. 
On the neck, the front edge, and the bottom of the 
sleeves the night dress is trimmed with button-hole 
stitched side-pieated ruffles. Cut the night dress from 
Figs. 8-10 and 12, No. IIL, of the present Supplement, 
observing the illustration. 


Embroidered Woven Corsets. 
See illustration, Fig. 20, on double page. 


Eaocn half of these corsets is in one piece, the whale- 
bones being woven into the material at the same time. 
The whalebones are fastened besides with long stitch- 
es of white silk. A narrow strip of the material is 
stitched on the under edge of the corsets; the upper 
edge is button-hole stitched in points and trimmed 
with embroidery. The bosom gores and front edges 
are also richly embroidered. Busks serve for closing 
the corsets, and in the back are eyelet-holes and lacing 
strings. 


Collar and Cuffs with Box-pleated Ruffles. 
See illustrations, Figs. 12 and 13, on double page. 


Tur collar consists of a box-pleated double batiste 
ruffie, which is folded on the upper edge, and is an 
inch and three-quarters wide in the middie of the back, 
and ie pe off toward the ends to a width of seven- 
eighths of an inch ; the under edge of this ruffle is set 
into a double binding three-quarters of an inch wide, 
which is sewed on a chemisette. The cuffs consist 
each of a piece of double linen nine inches and three- 
quarters long, and three inches and a quarter wide, in- 
terlincd with muslin, The ruffle which edges the cuffs 
is arranged like that of the collar. 


Cover for Quilt. 
See illustration, Fig. 30, on double page. 


Tuts cover is shown arranged on a quilt in reduced 
size. It is cutof linen, in one piece, and is eighty-eight 
inches long and sixty-two inches anda half wide. The 
flap is ten inches and a half wide, and furnished on the 
outer edge with a hem three inches and a quarter wide, 
and with embroidery. The cover is fastened on the 
quilt with buttons and button-holes, 


Ruffled Pillow-Case. 
See illustration, Fig. 31, on double page. 


Turs pillow-case of fine linen is twenty-four inches 
and seven-eighths wide, and twenty-six inches and a 
half long, and ig closed with buttons and batton-holes. 
On the outside of the pillow-case, four inches and a 
half from the edge, set on an embroidered ruffle six 
inches wide, the seam of which is covered with a strip 
of linen half an inch wide stitched on. A strip of lin- 
en one hw and seventy inches long is required for 
the ruffle. 


Embroidered Pillow-Case. 
See illustration, Fig. 32, on double page. 


For this pillow-case a piece of linen sixty-eight inch- 
es long and thirty-four inches wide is required, which 
is doubled together and sewed ap on the sides, and is 
trimmed with a needle-work border on the upper side, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Lady’s Embroidered Drawers. 
See illustration, Fig. 37, on double page. 

Tuest muslin drawers are gathered slightly on the 
bottom, and are set on embroidered batiste insertion 
two inches wide and sixteen inches long, which is 
edged with a richly embroidered batiste ruffle seven 
inches and a quarter wide and twenty-four inches and 
seven-eighths long. Cut the drawers from Figs. 51 and 
52, No. XV., of th. present Supplement, but four inch- 
es and seven-cighths shorter and somewhat wider to- 
ward the bottom than the pattern. 


Borders in White Embroidery. 
See illustrations, Figs. 49 and 41, on double page. 

Turse borders are suitable for trimming lingerie, 
corsets, etc. They are worked on fine linen or batiste 
in satin, half-polka, and button-hole stitch. The 
wheels are worked with fine thread in lace stitch. The 
border Fig. 1 is edged with narrow strips of embroid- 
ery, and the border Fig. 2 is edged with lace. 





DEAD LETTERS. 


SHORT space of two days and his vaca- 

tion would commence. ‘Two weeks! But 
two weeks were two years of fun, two centuries 
of real enjoyment, two eternities of rest, com- 
pared to the constant drag, drag, in that lonely 
business which took up all his day hours in work, 
and all his night hours in dreams. Two weeks 
away from the constant reading of letters which 
were written for other eyes than his! How he 
ever got into the Dead-letter Office he couldn't 
say, and how he ever staid there without growing 
wild to the extent of pulling out all his hair and 
ramming pens into his brown eyes, he couldn't, 
for the life of him, tell. He had staid on two 
years, and was much honored, in a small way, as 
a skillful clerk in the department. He couldn't 
tell why again. In fact, his career was a series 
of “ couldn’t-tell-whys,” which, however, were 
the cogs to the wheels which kept his life ago- 
ing. Casual Observer might have told why he 
was considered one of the best clerks in the de- 
partment, and said Observer would have remark- 
ed that it was because he— There! I've got 
just so far without using a name, and I hoped 
1'd get clear through the story without cominit- 
ting myself; but it’s no use. ‘These pronouns 
are terribly exacting things, and I shall have to 
get a name for the ‘‘he” before the last dash, or 
I shall be unable to proceed any further. Well, 
Tom will do, won't it? ‘Tom’s a name, and 
thert are lots of Toms in Washington, and sev- 
eral ‘Toms in the Dead-letter Office. Now, then, 
we'll take another start with Tom and the Ob- 
server, 

I say that the Observer wonld have remarked 
that it (go back a few lines for the explanation 
of the ‘*it”) was because Tom had a very ten- 
der heart in his possession. A sad thing to have 
a tender heart when you're dealing with per- 
sons, they say. ‘om thought it was sadder 
when dealing with letters. He would choke 
fifty times each day while reading some earnest, 
heart-felt epistle which, despite the love and fidel- 
ity a mother’s hand had buried in the lines, had 
miscarried, nor would ever reach a dear son's 
eyes. Or perhaps it was a father’s strong call— 
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strong in tears and strong in love—which would 
never bring back to the home-fold a straying 
daughter. 

‘The letters Tom read with a heartache, which 
spread like neuralgia, and somehow filled his 
whole body with an untold pain, were by the 
thousand a year; but his interest in the sad 
cases was never flagging, and he always made a 
good push to have the letters which came from 
loving hands for loved ones take one more chance 
of reaching their destination. If ‘'om’s success- 
es had been each a block of granite, the Wash- 
ington Monument would have been completed 
over eleven mouths ago. 

Tom was to have two weeks’ vacation—two 
weeks, commencing in two days. He wasn’t 
otten idle; but this morning he held one of a 
batch of letters—epistolary corpses—and sat 
thinking of any thing but his work. Where 
should he go in vacation ? ‘There was no moth- 


| er, or brother, or sister waiting for him to come 








home. ‘There were no kisses of welcome wait- 
ing for him among green hills or by pleasant, 
shining waters. Where should he go? Heigho! 
He couldn’t make up his mind. With a shake, 
like a cat awaking, he came back to his work 
and gazed on the one letter from many in a pile 
before him he had semi-unconsciously taken up. 
‘The direction of the letter was as follows - 


Mijas Claa GF. Dennet, 
Se hans, 
LV. zanond. 


The post-mark bore the name of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and date of July 20. On the 
other side of the envelope was a pretty mon- 
ogram of three letters, F. H. W. or W. H. F., 
or H. W. F., or some combination, Tom couldn't 
decide which. So he opened the letter and read : 

“ CLana,—My heart is nigh breaking. May I not 
come back? I was wholly wrong; but my love for 
you made me unreasonably exacting and unwilling to 
yield. Forgive me, for Heaven's sake, and say I may 
come to you. I will wait one week more in Provi- 
dence to hear from you. Do write. Frank.” 

No date and no signature. ‘‘ Just like a man 
in love!” said Tom. ‘* The only thing settled is 
that the first letter of that monogram is an F., 
ablue F.. That doesn’t amount to any thing. I 
don’t know the second letter—I mean which it 
is.” Somehow he was led to put the letter one 
side instead of throwing it in the waste recep- 
tacle. He thought he'd like to look at that 
monogram once more, it was such a pretty one. 

Five, six, seven, eight, nine more letters read, 
and nothing in the shape of business yet. Num- 
ber ten! Number ten was in a small, delicate 
hand, directed as follows: 


M:.. Frank KH. Windell 
HK Cthans, 


rmont. 
This letter bore date of July 21, and post-mark 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Tom had quite forgotten for the moment the 
other St. Albans letter, but of a sudden he cried 
to himself, ‘‘ Hullo! St. Albans is full of busi- 
ness to-day!” He then opened and read: 

“My vear Franx,—I only hope you have gone back 
to St. Albans, for Heaven alone knows how else this 
May reach you. take my only chance, it seems to 
me, left for happiness. I must write, since my heart 
will not let me sit longer and feed on my own sorrow 
without breaking. Dear, since you went away from 
me on that sad, sad night, not one moment of peace, 
no day when a song was pleasant to hear, , 0 day when 
I could sit silently glad, has come to me. Only long- 
ing for you. I was proud, and angry that you could 
not trust me; and though I could easily have oo, 
ed, I would not. I, for that short half hour, believed 
I could bear every thing, since I bore your harsh words 
(as they then seemed). Now now I was wrong. 
Darling, will you not write to me ?—just one word to 
say you forgive me, and, if you can, say you still love 
me? Shall I never see you again? Dear heart, I was 
never any thing but true to you, and that I can show 
you if you will come to me or let me write to you. 
Vill you not write to me? Just one letter, and I will 
bless you each day I live, if God makes me live a thou- 
sand years. 

“* Always being, I am still, only yours, 

“Crara F. Dennett, 
“ Wallace Street, Fitchburg. 

“P.S.—I am with my cousin, passing the summer, 
and, unless I hear from you, trust I may never return 
to St. Albans.” 

‘** By Jove!” said Tom, ‘‘ here are two which 
go together. Where’s that other letter? Yes! 
As I’m a poor lonely mortal, I’ve got the two in 
a heap, and now I must deal them a new hand.” 
(Tom was rather given to playing cards; there- 
fore his language.) So he put the two aside, 
and left them in a closer union as letters than 
they had been in as beings. If ‘l'om had been 
a mesmerist, or a believer in mesmerisin, he 
would have probably wondered if the joining of 
those two letters would have any influence on 
the day’s life of the two writers. As he wasn't, 
he didn’t; 7. e., wasn’t a mesmerist or a believer, 
he didn’t wonder; he only commenced to form 
a plan for his vacation. ‘The commencing ended 
just half an hour after his day's work was over. 

“I’m going to Providence day after to-mor- 
row, Mrs. Wilkins,” said ‘Tom, that evening, to 
his landlady. . 

**On business, Mr. Tom?” (Of course she 
didn’t say ‘‘Mr. Tom,” but it will do just as 
well.) 

‘*No’m; it’s my vacation.” 

‘**T hope you'll have a nice time.” 

‘* My trust is in Providence,” said Tom, a lit- 
tle irreligiously, but he couldn't resist the pun. 
“* And I've always wanted a clam-bake, and they 
do say there’s no spot on the earth for a clam- 
bake like the little back-yard they call Rhode 
Island.” 

Day after to-morrow became to-day, and Tom 
started. 

Ere long Tom has smoked a whole cigar, 
and got several miles on his way toward Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. A quest he calls it; an 
attempt to find out Frank H. Wendell, and then 
to re-introduce him to Clara F. Dennett. He 





lived with these two all his journey. Clara had 
blue eyes and fair hair, he was confident ; Frank 
wore a slight mustache and was rather thin, he 
was certain; and so he built up two imaginary 
persons, aud even found himself foolishly trying 
to fit his imaginations on to fellow-travelers. 

Providence at last. Hotel a few moments aft- 
er. ‘Tea after dressing. Plenty of time, thought 
Tom; and he didn’t go out that night. ‘There 
was no harm in a brief perusal of the City Di- 
rectory, however; and so Tom stood at the hotel 
counter and monopolized the Directory chained to 
the marble. ‘* W-a—W-e—W-e-n—W-e-n-d— 
Wendell. Here it is,” said ‘Tom, muttering to 
himself. ‘There were a few Wendells, but no 
Frank or Francis H., not even a simple Frank 
or Francis, 

‘Do you know a Mr. Frank Wendell ?” que- 
ried ‘Tom of the hotel clerk. 

No, he didn’t, that clerk answered, after he had 
got through staring at ‘Tom. 

‘* Who'd be likely to know a young fellow about 
the city ?” again asked ‘om. 

Well (second long stare), the clerk thought he 
(the clerk) would, and he'd never heard of Frank 
Wendell or any other Wendell, except an old 
fellow who sometimes came round to buy bottles 
at the hotel. ‘That wasn’t the one the gentleman 
meant, was it ? 

‘Tom thought not. 

‘Tom was manifestly brought up standing. So 
he went to bed. 

Next morning he had another look at the let- 
ters. The delicately written one gave him no 
clew for the present. Certainly the other didn’t. 
Tom put them both on the mantel-piece and 
turned to brush his hair at the mirror (a two- 
by-one-and-a-half bit of looking-glass). While 
Tom’s auburn locks were being *‘ fixed” a nice 
little gust of wind ‘‘ unfixed” them ; but at last 
his hair was dressed. ‘Tom turned to take the let- 
ters and— ‘‘Confound it, if they haven't tum- 
bled into the pitcher of water!” ‘There was such 
a receptacle on the table under the mantel-piece. 
‘*Now I must dry them, I suppose. Just my 
cursed luck!” He took them on to dry land, 
the shipwrecked letters, and patted them gently 
with a towel. The monogram letter had been 
ent open at one end, but the water had loosened 
the flap, and it easily turned back. 

** Mean ‘stickum’ they put on these envel- 
opes,” said ‘Tom; and then he paused to read the 
maker’s name. On the edge of the envelope in 
raised letters was the following, ‘‘ W. A. John- 
son, 51 Blank Street.” ‘‘ By the blood of all 
the Howards!” cried ‘Tom, “I’ve got it. If my 
friend, my dear friend, new found, Johnson doesn’t 
know for whom he made that monogram, he'd 
better sell out and go into the fish trade. Per- 
adventure I call at 51 Blank Street to-day.” 

Tom did call. 

Mr. Johnson was in ? 

** Yes,” said a nice girl who waited on Tom, 
and he'd be down in a moment. 

Johnson came, and Tom asked him a question 
or two. Johnson said, in substance: | 

**T made that monogram for Mr, Wendell 
some time since, and he was then living with an 
uncle—I think he told me at” (consulting an old 
order-book) ‘* No. 17 So-and-so Street. At any 
rate, there's where the paper was sent.” 

‘Tom immediately ordered a monogram for 
himself out of pure gratitude, He then called 
at No. 17. Mr. Wendell had been staying there, 
but had left three days before for Boston. Serv- 
ant didn’t know whereabouts in Boston. Would 
inquire of missus. Coming back, servant said 
missus thought at the Tremont House, if he 
hadn’t gone to New York. 

‘*On the way to Fitchburg,” sententiously 
said Tom, and took the next train for Boston. 

Mr. Wendell was stopping there, said the clerk 
of the Tremont House. ‘“ Here! show the gen- 
tleman to No. 85.” 

No one in. 

Tom waited around an hour, walked over the 
burned district, and came back. Mr. Wendell 
had returned, and was in his room. ‘Tom went 
to No. 85, and knocked. 

‘**Come in!” and in he went, to find a young 
fellow with a full beard, tall, and quite stout. 

** So much for my fancy,” said Tom to himself. 
** She'll be fat and a brunette.” 

**'This is Mr. Wendell ?” queried 'Tom. 

“Yes, Sir,” was the reply. ‘* Excuse my con- 
tinuing my toilette,” said Wendell, buttoning his 
shirt collar. 

** Mr, Frank Wendell?” asked Tom, to make 
certain. . 

** Yes, Sir; Frank Wendell.” 

Then ‘Tom went to the very bottom of the 
matter, and said: 

**T come from a friend of yours—Miss Dennett” 
(how Wendell blushed, and then turned pale!) ; 
**she’s also a particular friend of mine (though 
she don’t know it,” said Tom, sotto voce), *‘ and 
she would like very much, if you can spare the 
time, to have you call on her. She’s living in 
Fitchburg, and—” 

‘* For God’s sake, when does the next train 
start ?”” and Wendell was rushing down stairs, 
and grabbing a ‘‘ Dial” railroad sheet in less 
than four seconds. Time enough there was, 
and a little bag was soon packed. Tom thought 
he'd go down to Fitchburg too to see the thing 
out; and he and Wendell went down together. 
They went over to Wallace Street, and hit the 
house after three trials. ‘’‘om would wait in the 
hall, he thought. ‘Tom heard one scream, two 
kisses, a rush, and several other things ‘‘ too 
numerous to mention,” and was on the point of 
crawling out the front-door when the heavy 
hand of Wendell was laid on his shoulder. 

**Come in and explain this thing. She says 
she never heard of von before!” 

** No more has she,” said Tom, laughing; and 
seating himself on the sofa, he explained the 
whole affair. 


I’m not certain, but I believe Clara kissed 





him. At all events, a few days after he went 
back to Washington a happy fellow, having 
made others so happy. 

That was a year ago nearly. Casual Observer 
told me a day or two since that ‘Tom had re- 
ceived cards to the wedding of F. H. Wendell and 
Clara F. Dennett, to come off a week from next 
Monday, and also that Tom had been corre- 
sponding for some time with Miss Emma Den- 
nett, a sister of Clara’s. Furthermore, Casual 
said, ‘‘If you want to hear two people rave in 
praise of another fellow, you should hear Miss 
Dennett and Mr. Wendell talk about Tom.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnTt. ] 


Kenny Meadows.—The Young Roscius.—The Sculp- 
tor Foley.—Giadiators of the Aquarium. 
EATH has been busy last week in the ranks 
of art. Kenny Meadows, the illustrator 
of Shakspeare, and the delineator of those clever 
types, the ‘“‘Heads of the People,” has been 
taken from us at the overripe age of eighty-sev- 
en. He must have long outlived all his contem- 
poraries of the pencil, save George Cruikshank, 
while those of the pen—Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, Thackeray, and Dickens—whose inti- 
macy he so long enjoyed, he must have seen bud 
and bloom and fade: a melancholy end to be left 
thus alone, and after having been famous for two 
generations, to be forgotten bya third. Of those 
who knew Kenny Meadows by name for the last 
ten years it is probable that nineteen out of 
twenty believed him to have been dead long since, 
He was poor too, it seems, since he was in what 
is called ‘the enjoyment” of a small pension 
from government. As an artist his touch was 
singularly bold and free, but his style was some- 
what monotonous, 

Another forgotten celebrity has also been with- 
drawn from us in the person of William Henry 
West Betty, whom our grandfathers only will re- 
member as the ‘* Young Roscius.” His last ap- 
pearance on the stage was more than half a cen- 
tury ago. It is generally believed that the dra- 
matic talents he exhibited so remarkably as a 
boy deserted him as he grew up; but the truth is 
that he retired from the stage at an early age be- 
cause he had already realized a fortune. The 
first appearance of ** Master Betty” before the 
foot-lights was in his twelfth year, at the Belfast 
theatre, in 1803, where he made an immense 
sensation. He was dubbed ‘‘the infant Gar- 
rick,” and all Ireland, and subsequently Scotland, 
went wild about his performances. ‘Then he 
tried Birmingham, where he made an unparallel- 
ed success, and eventually came out at Covent 
Garden in the character of Selim, in Barbarossa, 
in 1804, and a few weeks afterward at Drury 
Laneas Douglas. His appearance for one month 
at the latter theatre produced the management 
near £18,000. The young gentleman's modest 
terms were fifty guineas a night, an immense 
payment in those days, and at the age of thirty- 
two he retired into private life. It is difficult to 
imagine that for the man who died last week 
Pitt on one occasion adjourned the House of 
Commons that members should have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in a new character, that 
“*Charles Fox read Zaphna to him,” or that 
‘*Opie represented him as drawing inspiration 
from the tomb of Shakspeare.” Yet so it was. 

John Henry Foley is also dead—a man who, 
now that he has left us, I may say without prej- 
udice was our best living sculptor. Whether you 
have any of his original works in the United 
States I do not know; but the art that 


“Cheaply circulates through distant climes 
The noblest relics of the purest times” 


must have supplied you with his ‘*Ino and the 
Infant Bacchus,” if not with his first public work, 
the ** Death of Abel,” contributed to the Exhi- 
bition of 1839, when the young sculptor had 
hardly reached the age of manhood. The Ino 
itself, indeed, appeared when he was only twen- 
ty-two, and has been reproduced in almost every 
material, from silver to plaster of Paris. He 
was chosen in 1844 one of the three sculptors to 
execute the historical statues for the Houses of 
Parliament, and had for his subjects Hampden 
and Selden. His ** Youth at the Stream,” ‘* The 
Mother,” and ‘‘ Egeria,” were all deservedly pop- 
ular ; but his ‘‘Caractacus” carried off the palm 
from all, so that after its production the number 
of his private commissions left him no time for 
cultivating the ideal, unless such a term can be 
applied to his group, ‘‘ Asia,” in the Albert Me- 
morial in Hyde Park. Even within these nar- 
rowed limits, however, Foley so greatly distin- 
guished himself that it is almost doubtful wheth- 
er their imposition upon him is to be regretted. 
His ‘‘ Lord Harding and Charger,” for Calcutta, 
and, still more, his ‘‘Sir James Outram,” des- 
tined for the same locality, are perfect models 
of their class for vitality and vigor, and make us 
Englishmen regret that such examples of an art 
of which the professors in this country are less 
fit than few should have been sent across the 
seas. Mr. Foley was an Irishman, and his *‘ Oli- 
ver Goldsmith” and ‘‘ Edmund Burke” in front 
of the University of Dublin would keep his fame 
alive among his fellow-countrymen even had it 
a less world-wide basis. 

There are some folks who not only refuse to 
be ‘‘ improved,” but who will turn, if they can, 
the very means of improvement to their own in- 
jury. An aquarium, one would imagine, is about 
as harmless as well as interesting an institution 
as can be desired for the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic, and yet the inhabitants of Havre have con- 
trived to make ont of theirs a sort of gladiatorial 
arena. They have got up fights between conger- 
eels and octopods, which give more satisfaction, 
we should imagine, than edification to their spec- 
tators. It is Victor Hugo, doubtless, who is re- 
sponsible for the general belief in the formidable 
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powers of the eight-footed, whom he-has intro- 
duced to society as the devil-fish ; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they would use their many legs to es- 
expe rather than to fight with, were the alterna- 
tive offered to them. Directly the congers were 
let in upon them the octopods behaved like so 
many Captain Pens instead of Captain Swords ; 
they threw ink at them—or at least sepia—and 
under the veil of obscurity would have avoided 
their enemies, had it been possible, and (s)cuttled 
away. But the congers were too many for them, 
or, if of equal number, too strong; they seized 
their tentacula in their powerful jaws and liter- 
ally wrung them off, till nothing was left of them 
but their bag-like bodies, which they then pro- 
ceeded to devour. One devil-fish alone made 
any stand—notwithstanding their eight feet— 
and tore out the eye of a conger; but in the end 
he was bolted like the rest. The scene is de- 
scribed as horrible—a mere congeries of legs and 
fragments: a fish-fight with brutes for spectators. 

A severe lesson comes from India to those of 
our spiritual pastors who patronize revival meet- 
ings. Ata certain place of worship at Madras 
it is usual for native converts to attend and give 
their experiences. Several Hindoos being pres- 
ent, one of them asked permission to address the 
assembly. His manner was so grave and his ap- 
pearance of deep conviction so decided that his 
statement excited great attention. He informed 
the congregation that he had been troubled with 
indigestion for years, and that his malady had 
defied the doctors. It suddenly occurred to him 
to try the effect of prayer—in an invocation to 
Brahma. He did so, and was instantaneously 
cured. He had hitherto slighted Brahma, but 
was now converted, and would recognize him for- 
ever as his Saviour. The commotion in chapel 
was, as we may imagine, ‘‘ indescribable,” and 
the meeting broke up ‘‘ in great disorder.” 

R. Kempe, of London. 





CREAMY KITTY. 


My heart was sound and firm and round 
Till I saw Kitty Lee; 

But never since then has it beaten again 
With a pit-pat, happy and free. 

It may be here, or it may be there, 
But a heartless man I seem; 

And it’s my belief Kitty turned a thief, 
And took it away with her cream. 


Her basket tight on her arm so white 
She bore to the market town, 

With cream so yellow and butter so mellow, 
And white and blue was her gown. 

Her eyes were soft as the dove that cooes, 
Her smile was bright as a beam; 

But how should she know I'd a heart to lose? 
I know it went with the cream. 


I often wish now I could be her cow, 
Or the cream her little hands thump; 

Or the three-legged stool, or the butter so cool, 
To be kneaded up in a lump; ° 

Or I fain would ask it, to be her basket, 
With good things for her to teem; 

Better still, let her sip with her little red lip— 
Oh, don’t I wish I was cream! 


I still live on, though my heart has gone, 
And it’s not gone far away ; 

For Kitty's my bank, where the treasure sank, 
To come back cent. per cent. some day. 

In city and street you may beauty meet, 
Or of plenty in fancy dream ; 

Seek all the world round, but I'd still be bound, 
My Kitty would be the cream. 











STORY OF GRISELL COCHRANE. 


HE Cochranes are an old family in Scotland. 

They rose to distinction in the fifteenth 
century, and have always been remarkable for 
courage and ingenuity. Sir William Cochrane 
was elevated to the peerage as Baron Cochrane 
in 1647, and advanced to the dignity of Earl 
of Dundonald in 1669. His grandson was Sir 
John Cochrane, of Ochiltree, who, along with 
Sir Patrick Hume, of Polwarth, was concerned 
in the political troubles which, in the reign of 
James II., brought ruin on the Stuart dynas- 
ty. While Hume was so fortunate as to escape 
abroad, Cochrane was taken prisoner in the ris- 
ing under the Earl of Argyle, and being con- 
ducted to Edinburgh, was ignominiously lodged 
in the Tolbooth, on the 3d of July, 1685, there 
to await his trial as a traitor. The day of trial 
came, and, as a matter of course, he was con- 
demned to death. 

Sir John Cochrane was married, and had a 
family of several sons, and at least one daughter, 
Grisell, about eighteen years of age. 

While lying under sentence of death in that 
gloomy Tolbooth, Sir John Cochrane was per- 
mitted to see members of his family. Afraid, 
however, of implicating his sons, he forbade 
them to visit him until they could take a last 
farewell on the night previous to his execution. 
His daughter, however, was allowed to come as 
often and stay with him as long as she pleased. 
The chief subject of their conversation was an 
appeal made to the king for mercy. Althongh 
several friends interested themselves in trying 
to procure a remission of the sentence, there 
were no sanguine expectations that they wonld 
be successful. As the time wore on Grisell’s 
fears increased to intensity; and without ex- 
plaining herself to any one, she resolved to make 
a bold attempt to postpone her father’s fate, if 
not to save him. A short time before the death- 
warrant was expected by the Privy Council in 
Edinburgh she mentioned to her father that 
some urgent affair would prevent her from see- 
ing him again for a few days. 

Next morning, long ere the inhabitants were 
astir, Grisell was some miles on her road to the 








Borders... She had attired herself as a young 
serving-woman, journeying on a borrowed horse 
to the house of her mother. So equipped, and 
well mounted, she on the second day reached in 
safety the abode of her old nurse, who lived on 
the English side of the Tweed, four miles beyond 
the town of Berwick. In this woman she knew 
she could place implicit confidence, and to her, 
therefore, she revealed her secret. She had re- 
solved, she said, to make an attempt to save her 
father’s life by stopping the postman, an eques- 
trian like herself, and forcing him to deliver up 
his bags, in which she expected to find the fatal 
warrant. In pursuance of this design she had 
brought with her a brace of small pistols, togeth- 
er with a horseman’s cloak, tied up in a bi ‘dle, 
and hung on the crutch of her saddle, anc 10w 
borrowed from her nurse the attire of her foster- 
brother, which, as he was a slight-made lad, fit- 
ted her reasonably well. 

At that period all those appliances which at 
this day accelerate the progress of the traveler 
were unknown, and the mail from London, 
which now arrives in less than twelve hours, 
took eight days in reaching the Scottish capital. 
Miss Cochrane thus calculated on a delay of 
sixteen or seventeen days in the execution of 
her father’s sentence—a space of time which she 
deemed amply sufficient to give a fair trial to 
the treaty set on foot for his liberation. She 
had, by means which it is unnecessary here to 
detail, possessed herself of the most minute in- 
formation with regard to the places at which 
the postmen rested on their journey, one of 
which was a small public-house kept by a widow 
on the outskirts of the little town of Belford. 
There the man who received the bag at Durham 
was accustomed to arrive about six o'clock in 
the morning, and take a few hours’ repose be- 
fore proceeding farther on his journey. She ar- 
rived at this inn about an hour after the man 
had composed himself to sleep. Having put her 
horse into the stable—which was a duty that 
devolved on the guests at this little public-house, 
from its mistress having no hostler—she entered 
the only apartment which the house afforded, 
and demanded some refreshment, ‘‘Sit down 
at the end of that table,” said the old woman, 
** for the best I have to give you is there already ; 
and be pleased, my bonny man, to make as little 
noise as you can, for there’s ane asleep in that 
bed that I like ill to disturb.” Miss Cochrane 
promised fairly; and after attempting to eat 
some of the viands, which were the remains of 
the sleeping man’s meal, she asked for some cold 
water. 

** What,” said the old dame, as she handed it 
to her, ‘‘ye are a water-drinker, are ye? It’s 
but an ill custom for a change-house.” 

‘*T am aware of that,” replied her guest, ‘* and 
therefore, when in a public-house, always pay for 
it the price of the strong potation, which I can 
not take.” 

“Indeed! well, that is but just,” responded 
the dame; ‘‘and I think the more of you for 
such reasonable conduct.” 

**Ts the well where you get this water near at 
hand ?” said the young lady; ‘for if you will 
take the trouble to bring me some from it, as 
this is rather tepid, it shall be considered in the 
reckoning.” 

“Tt is a good bit off,” said the woman; ‘‘ but 
I can not refuse to fetch some for such a civil, 
discreet lad, and will be as quick asI can. But, 
for any sake, take care and don’t meddle with 
these pistols,” she continued, pointing to a pair 
of pistols on the table, “‘ for they are loaded, and 
I am always terrified for them.” 

Saying this, she disappeared ; and Miss Coch- 
rane, who would have contrived some other er- 
rand for her had the well been near, no sooner 
saw the door shut than she passed, with trem- 
bling eagerness, and a cautious but rapid step, 
across the floor to the place where the man lay 
soundly sleeping, in one of those close wooden 
bedsteads common in the houses of the poor, the 
door of which was left half open to admit the air, 
and which she opened still wider, in the hope of 
seeing the mail-bag, and being able to seize upon 
it. But what was her dismay when she beheld 
only a part of the integument which contained 
what she would have sacrificed her life a thon- 
sand times to obtain just peeping out from below 
the shaggy head and brawny shoulders of its 
keeper, who lay in such a position upon it as to 
give not the smallest hope of its extraction with- 
out his being aroused from his nap! A few bit- 
ter moments of observation served to convince 
her that if she obtained possession of this treas- 
ure it must be in some other way; and again 
closing the door of the bed, she approached the 
pistols, and having taken them one by one from 
the holsters, she as quickly as possible drew out 
their loading, which having secreted, she return- 
ed them to their cases, and resumed her seat at 
the foot of the table. Here she had barel¢ time 
to recover from the agitation into which the fear 
of the man’s awaking during her recent occupa- 
tion had thrown her, when the old woman return- 
ed with the water; and having taken a draught, 
of which she stood much in need, she settled her 
account, mach to her landlady’s content, by pay- 
ing for the water the price of a pot of beer. 
Having then carelessly asked and ascertained 
how much longer the other gnest was likely to 
continue his sleep, she left the house, and mount- 
ing her horse, she set off at a trot in a different 
direction from that in which she had arrived. 

Making a circuit of two or three miles, she 
once more fell into the high-road between Bel- 
ford and Berwick, where she walked her horse 
gently on, awaiting the coming up of the post- 
man. ‘Though all her faculties were now ab- 
sorbed in one aim, and the thought of her fa- 
ther’s deliverance still reigned supreme in her 
mind, she could not help occasionally figuring to 
herself the possibility of her tampering with the 
pistols being discovered, and their loading re- 
placed, in which case it was more than likely that 





her life would be the forfeit of the act she medi- | 
tated. When she at length saw and heard the | 
postman advancing behind her, the strong neces- | 
sity of the case gave her renewed courage; and 
it was with perfect coolness that, on his coming 
close up, she civilly saluted him, put her horse 
into the same pace with his, and rode on for some 
way in his company. He was a strong, thick- 
set fellow, with a good-humored countenance, 
which did not seem to Miss Cochrane, as she 
looked anxiously upon it, to savor much of hardy 
daring. He rode with the mail-bags strapped 
firmly to his saddle in front, close to the holsters 
(for there were two), one containing the letters 
direct from London, and the other those taken 
up at the different post-offices on the road. Aft- 
er riding a short distance together, Miss Coch- 
rane deemed it time, as they were nearly half- 
way between Belford and Berwick, to commence 
her operations. She therefore rode close to 
her companion, and said, in a tone of determi- 
nation, ‘* Friend, I have taken a faney for those 
mail-bags of yours, and I must have them ; there- 
fore take my advice, and deliver them up quiet- 
ly, for I am provided for all hazards. | am 
mounted, as you see, on a fleet steed; I carry 
fire-arms, and, moreover, am allied with those 
who are stronger though not bolder than myself. 
You see yonder wood,” she continued, pointing 
to one at the distance of about a mile, with an 
accent and air meant to carry intimidation. 
“* Again, I say, take my advice, give me the bags, 
and speed back the road you came for the pres- 
ent, nor dare to approach that wood for at least 
two or three hours to come.” 

There was in such language from a stripling 
something so surprising that the man looked on 
Miss Cochrane for an instant in silent and un- 
feigned amazement. ‘‘If,” said he, as soon as 
he found his tongue, “ you mean, my young mas- 
ter, to make yourself merry at my expense, you 
are welcome. Iam no sour churl to take offense 
at the idle words of a foolish boy. But if,” he 
said, taking one of his pistuls from the holster 
and turning its muzzle toward her, ‘‘ you are 
mad enough to harbor one serious thought of 
such a matter, I am ready for you. -But me- 
thinks, my lad, you seem at an age when rob- 
bing a garden or an old woman’s fruit stall would 
befit you better, if you must turn thief, than tak- 
ing his majesty’s mails from a stout man such as 
I am upon his highway. Be thankful, however, 
that you have met with one who will not shed 
blood if he can help it, and sheer off before you 
provoke me to fire.” 

‘* Nay,” said his young antagonist, ‘‘ I am not 
fonder of bloodshed than you are; but if you will 
not be persuaded, what can I do? For I have 
told you a truth—that mail I must and will have. 
So now choose,” she continued, as she drew one 
of the small pistols from under her cloak, and 
deliberately cocking it, presented it in his face. 

‘* Nay, then, your blood be on your own head,” 
said the fellow, as he raised his hand and fired 
his pistol, which, however, only flashed in the 
pan. Dashing the weapon to the ground, he lost 
not a moment in pulling out the other, which he 
also aimed at his assailant, and fired with the 
same result. In a transport of rage and disap- 
pointment, the man sprang from his horse and 
made an attempt to seize her, but by an adroit 
use of her spurs she eluded his grasp, and placed 
herself out of his reach. Meanwhile his horse 
had moved forward some yards, and to see aud 
seize the advantage presented by this circum- 
stance was one and the same to the heroie girl, 
who, darting toward it, caught the bridle, and 
having led her prize off about a hundred yards, 
stopped while she called to the thunder-struck 
postman to remind him of her advice about the 
wood. She then put both horses to their speed, 
and on turning to look at the man she had robbed 
had the pleasure of perceiving that her mysteri- 
ous threat had taken effect. and he was now pur- 
suing his way back to Belford. 

Miss Cochrane speedily entered the wood to 
which she had alluded, and tying the strange 
horse to a tree, out of all observation from the 
road, proceeded to unfasten the straps of the 
mail. By means of a sharp penknife, which set 
at defiance the appended locks, she was soon 
mistress of the contents, and with an eager hand 
broke open the government dispatches, which 
were unerringly pointed out to her by their ad- 
dress to the Council in Edinburgh, and their im- 
posing weight and broad seals of office. Here 
she found not otily the fatal warrant for her fa- 
ther’s death, but also many other sentences in- 
flicting different degrees of punishment on vari- 
ous delinquents. ‘These, however, it may readily 
be supposed, she did not then stop to examine: 
she contented herself with tearing them into 
small fragments, and placing them carefully in 
her bosom. 

The intrepid girl now mounted her steed and 
rode off, leaving all the private papers where 
she had found them, imagining (what eventually 
proved the case) that they would be discovered 
ere long, from the hints she had thrown out about 
the wood, and thus reach their proper places of 
destination. She now made all haste to reach 
the cottage of her nurse, where, having commit- 
ted to the flames not only the fragments of the 
dreaded warrant, but also the other obnoxious 
papers, she quickly resumed her female garments, 
and was again, after this manly and daring ac- 
tion, the simple and unassuming Miss Grisell 
Cochrane. Leaving the cloak and pistols be- 
hind her to be concealed by her nurse, she again 
mounted her horse, and directed her flight to- 
ward Edinburgh, and by avoiding as much as 
possible the high-road and resting at sequestered 
cottages, as she had done before, and that only 
twice for a couple of hours each time, she reach- 
ed town early in the morning of the next day. 

The time gained by the heroic act related above 
was productive of the end for which it was un- 
dertaken, and Sir John Cochrane was pardoned 





at the instigation of the king's favorite counsel- 


or, who interceded for him in consequence of re- 
ceiving a bribe of five thousand pounds from the 
Earl of Dundonald. Miss Cochrane afterward 
married Mr. Ker, of Morriston, in the county of 
Berwick, and there can be little doubt that she 
proved equally affectionate and amiable as a wife 
as she had already been dutiful and devoted as a 
daughter. Sir John Cochrane succeeded as sec- 
ond Earl of Dundonald. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mas. 8. T. O.—We have no special agencies. You 
had better address us directly for the patterns. 

A Country Susscatsxr.—The longer French sacque 
is more stylish than the English walking jacket. De- 
scriptions of it have been given in the New York Fash- 
ions. The over-skirt you mention is pretty for an al- 
paca dress. An inch-wide raffle, formed by the upper 
row of shirring, is all that is needed for flounces. 
Have three or four drawing-strings, and sew each row 
lightly on the skirt. Shirred ruffles may be quite as 
scant as those with one row of gathering; a third 
extra fullness is enough for alpaca. The Gabrielle 
wrapper is quite becoming to slender people, but if 
you prefer fullness behind, you should send for the 
gored wrapper pattern. Hoop skirts are not worn by 
ladies of fashion, but tournures are, and are gradually 
becoming larger. 

G. M. C.—If your blue silk is soiled, have a dotted or 
sprigged muslin dress made to cover it entirely. A 
cuirass, apron, and demi-train ia the design, trimmed 
with alternate shirred and side-pleated ruffles edged 
with Malines lace. If you object to the white over 
dress, get new darker silk for apron and flounces, and 
pink the edges. Tulle will be a great deal used for 
trimming evening dresses this winter, and is not ex- 
pensive when doubled and made in side pleatings. 
Use either tulle or crépe lisse pleatings for your white 
satin dress, and trim with water-lilies and their long 
green leaves. 

Aw Anxtovs Mamua.—For hints about a school-girl’s 
outfit read answer to “ Dixon” in Bazar No. 39, Vol. 
VII. The basques with apron over-skirts and the 
cnirass polonaise are the designs for young ladies’ 
dresses. We can send you the cut paper pattern of an 
over-skirt with sash backs. Velvet sacques trimmed 
with fur will be worn again. Long veils of blue, gray, 
and bottle green grenadine are worn for protecting 
the face. Read about them in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. VIL. The answer given to 
“ Dixon” was in reply to questions about making four 
dresses, etc. Your daughter may not require so many, 
but can select from those advised. 

A. M. A.—We know of nothing in which you can 
learn crochet-work better than in the back numbers 
of the Bazar. 

Ayxious Inqurrer.—Your cashmere is nut brown 
and your silk mahogany, so the shades do not match 
well. Select cashmere with more red in it. Have a 
cuirass -basque, apron, and flounce of the cashmere, 
with sleeves and skirt of the silk. Your green poplin 
is too bright a shade for the street. Trim with darker 
green velvet, and wear it in the house. We can not 
commend one cook-book above another. 

Rosret B.—We do not think you can get an oil- 
painting of the engraving mentioned. 

DeckerstowN, New Jersry.—Have blue velvet 
sleeves, and put much velvet in the trimmings of your 
dark blue silk suit. The apron of silk should have a 
velvet sash, and the silk cuirass a velvet collar. Ar- 
range the back breadths in wide pleats. Have a bon- 
net of the silk and velvet, with the brim turned up in 
front. Blue demi-long plumes and cardinal red roses. 

S. A. H.—A basque and demi-trained skirt with 
pleated back is the best design for you. Trim the 
front en tablier. The sacque should be a simple French 
sacque trimmed with side pleating. 

J. M.—If you use a braiding or arabesque design for 
beading, it is necessary to have your sacque stamped. 
The diamond patterns or straight lines can be done by 
the eye. 

Svssortper.—The Scotch name Malcolm is of Celtic 
origin, and signifies “‘ servant or disciple of Columba,” 
thus called in grateful remembrance of the missionary 
saint of Iona. Callum is the Highland form of Mal- 
colm. King Malcolm L. succeeded to the throne of 
Scotland in 936. It is Malcolm II. who figures in the 
tragedy of Macbeth, 

Me.uize.—We can not recommend patent medicines 
or cosmetics. 

Avusurn.—We have given many designs for sofa- 
pillows and baskets, and can not give patterns to 
please individual subscribers. 

M. E. D.—We gave a picture and sketch of Madame 
Parepa-Rosa soon after her death, and refer you to 
that article for the items you want. 

J. A. B.—You failed to inclose sample. 

W. J. H. anv Orurrs.—We must refer all readers to 
the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers for information about the care 
of the hair, complexion, etc., and can add no details 
to those already given. 

E. A. M.—Make your black silk with the box-pleat- 
ed demi-train skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. 
VIL., and a cuirass basque; or else have a Henri Trois 
basque with pointed long front and short back. Trim 
the basque and the front of the skirt with jet galloon 
and shirred ruffles. Two large bows bat no flounces 
are on the back pleat. For the cashmere and silk suit 
use the English cuirass suit pattern illustrated in the 
same number. A cut paper pattern of the cuirass suit 
has been sent you. 

Mary Ann.—A few drops of ammonia in the water 
with which the scalp is washed cleanses the scalp and 
does not injure the hair. 

Portviaca.—The Henri Trois basque and Greek 
over-skirt are still largely worn here, and are found on 
many newly imported dresses. Make your black al- 
paca by them if you like, although the Bazar always 
commends plain and simple styles for alpaca. For in- 
stance, the skirt with a box-pleated back and a single 
flounce in front, a long apron, and a cuirass basque 
edged with folds, would be in better taste. 

J. 8, E.—Make your black cashmere mourning drese 
by pattern of English cuirass suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. VIL 

Ivita H.—Worsted or mohair tubular braid is much 
used for braiding any wool or cloth garments or suits. 
It is usually dong in straight rows or else very simple 
patterns rather than the vines and leaves lately used. 
Yak lace, you know, is woolen lace, hence there is no 
incongruity in using wool braid with it. 

Mavp S.—Use a much lighter shade of brown, al- 
most as pale as écru, for trimming your brown velours. 
This trimming should be in piping folds or facings, 
on the edges of bias bands or ruffles of the dark brown. 
Make your garnet dr: ss with a cuirass, a long apron, 
and a box-pleated demi-train. 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


AST week wesaw our Swiss tourists on their 

_4 way up the Righi by the mountain railway, 
which in Europe, as in America, has superseded 
the old-fashioned stage-coaches and mules, and 
dethroned the picturesque in favor of the conven- 
ient. In the accompanying pictures we see the 
same travelers, who have gained the summit, and 
are endeavoring to see the glories of the panora- 
ma about them by sunset and sunrise. It is 
usual for travelers who make the ascent to try to 
reach the top of the mountain before the sun sets, 
to avail themselves of a double chance of seeing 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—THE 


the landscape in all its beauty ; but even in this 
case statistics say that four-fifths of all the vis- 
itors are doomed to disappointment, so often is 
the head of the giant veiled in clouds, This is 
evidently the case with the shivering group in 
the first picture, who, wrapped in great-coats 
and blanket-shawls, and blowing their fingers, 
see nothing but a dense mist instead of the 
heavenly view of the surrounding country, and 
grumble at the ill luck that has befallen them. 
The next morning, however, repays them for 
the failure, and they forget the icy cold in their 
rapture at the lovely scene spread before their 
eyes, The Righi, unlike most of the Swiss 
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RIGHI—SUNSET UNDER A CLOUD. 


mountains, stands alone, and presents an unob- 
structed view for many miles around of an ex- 
quisite region, dotted with picturesque towns and 


mighty Alps. 
shadow in the morning sun on Mount Pilatus, 
on the opposite shore of Lake Lucerne, so named 
from Pontius Pilate, who is reported to have fled 
thither after his banishment from Rome by Tibe- 
rius, and in an agony of remorse to have thrown 
himself from the summit into the placid lake be- 
| low. Mount Pilatus is in some sort the van- 

guard of the Alps, and the storms that float to- 
| ward Lneerne from the high mountain region at 
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lakes, and bounded in the far distance by the | 
Nearer by the Righi casts its | 


A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—SUNRISE ON THE RIGHI—THE SHADOW OF THE RIGHI ON PILAIUS, 














the south first gather and break about its top, 
seven thousand feet above the sea, drawn thither, 
it is reputed, by the evil spirit that continues to 
haunt its recesses. So firmly rooted was the be- 
lief in this tradition that for many centuries the 
government of Lucerne forbade any one, under 
severe penalties, to approach the mountain which 
had been the scene of so diabolical a tragedy. 
But these fears have been dispelled in the light 
of modern progress, and two hotels on the 
summit of Mount Pilatus now invite all who 
wish to view from its summit the magnificent 
Bernese Alps, which are there seen in all their 
majesty, 
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THE “ CASTALIA.” 


HE accompanying illustration depicts a new 
steam-ship, the Castalia, just built for the 
purpose of plying between Dover and Cualais, 
upon a new principle, which, it is claimed, re- 
duces the. rolling and pitching motion of the 
vessel to the least possible limits, and makes the 
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usually tempestuous passage of the English Chan- 
nel, which travelers regard with more horror than 
crossing the Atlantic, a real pleasure voyage, un- 
marred by fears of seasickness. ‘The vessel is 
two hundred and ninety feet long, with sixty 
feet extreme beam, the saloon occupying an area 
of one hundred and sixty feet, by sixty feet on 
the main deck, over which is a promenade of the 


same extent, and fourteen feet above the level of 
the sea; and has accommodation for a thousand 
passengers, When fully equipped, with all her 
passengers on board, she will draw but six feet 
of water, and can thus enter the French ports at 
all times of the tide, which has been impractica- 
ble with the vessels before in use. The ship is 
built after the model of the double canoes that 


navigate the East Indian waters—long, cranky 
boats, hollowed out of tree trunks, and steadied 
in the water by a log of timber fixed to the end 
of two wooden outriggers, projecting some dis- 
tance from the vessel's side, which ride smoothly 
and steadily in a heavy swell, in which ordinary 
steamers pitch and roll, with their ports quite 
under water. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| in degree to the discoverer of anzesthetics. 


Acting upon this idea, Captain Dicey, the in- | 
ventor of the steam-ship in question, has built 
an immense double steamer, the hulls of which 
are firmly connected together by strong arched 
iron girders. Each hull acting as outrigger to | 
the other, it is claimed that the rolling of the 
vessel is reduced to a minimum, that there is 
ample room for passengers and cargo, and that, 


as long as the girders hold, the vessel will be | 
absolutely safe from turning over in spite of its 
tall sides and very light draught. It is certainly 
to be hoped that it may realize the sanguine 
expectations of its projectors; for any one who | 
should invent a preventive of seasickness would | 
be hailed as a benefactor to the race only next 


THE FORMATION OF “GLORIES.” 


F one contemplates his shadow in full sun- 
shine as thrown upon any rough surface, es- 
pecially upon the dew-drops covering a field cf 
grass, the shadow of the head will be seen sur- 
rounded by a feeble halo of light, which ordina- 
rily extends above the head further than on either 


side. Of several observers standing side by side, 
of course each one sees only his own shadow sur- 
rounded by this glory. A similar phenomenon 
has been observed by aeronauts when their shad 
ows are thrown down upon the upper surface of 
the clouds. The explanation of this phenomenon 
has been sought by Lommel, who concludes that 


| the ** glory” consists of rays of light, which, en- 
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tering into the drops of dew, or fog, or rain, are 
refracted and reflected from the further surface 
of the drop, and finally return to the source of 
light. ‘These rays have, therefore, suffered one 


reflection and four refractions; in other words, 
the phenomenon is caused in the same way as 
the shining of the eyes of cats and other animals 


which have a strongly reflecting surface at the 
back of the eye. In case of large rain-drops, 
the phenomenon appears only when these lie like 
dew-drops upon the surface of the leaves, and, 
by virtue of their rounded form, act like small 
lenses, 








Dyere anp CLeantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
me ent, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
Broadway; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Established 55 years.—[Com.] 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has ‘Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal. Baths, the Equalizer, Movement C ure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 


described in their circular.—{Com.] 











~By the means of the newly in- 


Corvine Wurst. 





vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel isequalty useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on Feceiptof 25 esate. 
ADVERTISEMEN'LIS. 





CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Seta, ..131 Pieces, = 4 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 


Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... * %0 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 = 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... 44 ad 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, err 2 50 
Good Water Gobiet.... $1 50 and 2 00 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


& & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 85th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C. C.0, D., or Post-Office Order. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And re importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before ai al No. 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. Ail 
goods sent with privilege to examine, What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure n 4 out—the “‘CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. 7 N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. 











GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


04,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


stem BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing ali taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Jected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect wil! be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into @ gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $13; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Healih! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Kecom- 
mended for Invalides and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Heve been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 


D.C.HALL&CO., 


44 West Broadway, New York, 


Agents for the Patent Buckskin Supporter and Sib- 
ley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Tiustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














“from Express Companies will please inform us, wit 





WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


[MIILLINERY AND STRAW C00DS, 
507 BROADWAY, 


W. I. WorTurneTon, 
W. R. SMITH, | JR. 


t Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 





‘MOORE’S PATENT BIAS-CUTTER. 


A LABOR-SAYV. 
So simple that any child can use it. 
trouble; saves material ; 


saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stam 
GEO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, } 


NVENTION 


NG 
The ONLY PERFECT Bins Gute in existence.” It saves time; saves 


for Illustrated Circular. 
ew York Post-Office. 





THE BAZAAR 


Consisting of fwo Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two 
Lace Collarettes, one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, ood 
One Best Quality Fringed Windsor Scarf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
Box, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. 






COMPANION, 


Having just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 


Pair for $2 75. 


Send for our FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


Millinery Goods, 


Samples sent aoe a application to 
gos MGATH AVENUE, NEW YORK C J. Taylor’s Bazaar, 


am” TO AVOID Loss, 'SEND P. 0. ORDER OR DRAFT. 


FALL, 1874. FALL, 1874. 


ii BROT . N 
in, 
6th Avenue and 23d Street, New York, 


Beg to call the attention of their numerous Friends, 
Customers, and the Public, and especially 


TO LADIES RESIDING OUT OF THE CITY, 


to their large and superb STOCK OF GOODS now — 
exhibition, all our own direct importations, bein 
lected in person by a member of their firm in lea ~ 
marts of the continent, which for 


QUALITY, STYLES, AND LOW PRICES, 


will be found far ahead of d of any other Establishment. 


A magnificent ass assortment of 
DRESS TRIMMING 
ORNAMENTS AND LOOPS 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, 
WORSTED FRINGES 
IN ALL COLORS, 
from the cheapest to finest goods imported. 


TRIMMING AND BONNET VELVETS in 
Cam every imaginable shade and quality. 


Excellent Black Silk Bonnet Velvets, from $1 85 up- 
ward. 


“C olored Silk Bonnet Velvets, from $1 50 upward. 
Black Cloaking Velvets, 28 inches wide, at $3 62, 


Fine Coloved Satins, at 75c. and 92c. yard. 
WITH A LARGE LINE OF 
— DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS, 
ROM $1 00 A YARD UPWARD. 
wz pe and Quality Guaranteed. 
Samples, prices, and information, freely upon ap- 
plication. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
The LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


SPECIAL,.—We have a this week 3 cases 
of our JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


Tn two, three, four, and six Buttons, in all possible 
shades and colors. 
2-BUTTONS, - - - $110 | 4-BUTTONS, - - - $1 50 
8-BUTTONS, --- 1381 | 6BUTTONS, - - - $1 75 
Made expressly for our retail sales, 
which for QUALITY and DURABILITY are, without 
exception, THE BEST 


LOW-PRICE KID GLOVE IN THE WORLD. 


Ea Parties are cautioned against buying second 
or third quality of these Gloves, as they are 
far inferior to to our first quality, of which we are the 
SOLE IMPORTERS. ° 


Ladies, in ordering goods, can rely upon having 
immediate attention paid to orders, and every article 
is positively guaranteed as represented. 











7 om 
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Parties desiring to examine Goods before receivin 


their orders, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD 
ST, NEW YORK. 











By sending me Tzen Cents, 


SOLD BY. ALL | ‘DRUGGISTS. 
pn ty oh ede 


L A 1) I ES LADIES, ut Paper Pattern 


ofr gine: ‘pba Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 


any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts, 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion "Journal, , 
(sent free). Address EO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


IMPORTANT 
INVENTION. — New 
Remedy for RUPTURE. 
The ELASTIC TRUSS 
COMPANY, No. 683 
Broadway, New York 
City, retain rupture in 
perfect comfort, night 
and day, til! permanently 
cured, 28 Branch Offices 
in the principal cities. Trusses sent by mail. Circulars 
free on appl cation. 


Keer your Bird i in n Health an¢ and Son 
using SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAP. 
For sale by all druggists and bird and cage deale: 








- by 
cK 
rs. 








Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW. 


No. 364 povnsy, CORNER 4th oe. 

BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE. 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK oF nae 
HAIR GOODS IN THE C 
RETAILED at WHOLESA LE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having just received my stock of Fall goods, it _ 
ables me to offer all the latest novelties at prices t 
suit the times. All long hair Gumehen, finest quality 
of hair, solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 3 ounces. . 
a inches, 4 ounces 
26 inches, 4 ounces .. 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 

Curis warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
= age be or money in registered letters, will be 

arge. 
a liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


tfully call the attention of “ua —— 
and Strangers visiting the city, to their la ond 
magnificent collection of PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 


Plain Colored, Fancy and Black Silks, 
Plain and Fancy Lyons Velvets, 
Rich Laces and Paris Embroideries, 
Cloths, Cassimeres, and Overcoatings. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS. 
English, French, and Balbriggan 
Hosiery and Undergarments, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, LINENS, AND 
WHITE GOODS, 


Chosson’s Celebrated Kid Gloves, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Furs, Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ Outatting 
Departments. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 

INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 
Cashmere, Paisley, and Wool Shawls, 
French and English Umbrellas, &c., &e. 
The above departments will be found full and 
complete with all the newest FABRICS and 
COLORINGS introduced this season, and at the 


LOWEST PRICES, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Broadway, comer 19th St, N.Y, | » 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma A ward- 
the Ameri- 
mstitute A.W. 














Lightest, S tron est, and 


Bustle 


most comfortable 





801 Race St., Philadelphia. 
wer are English Channel Shoes? 

Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 
and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
int thin, , Poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 


91 White St., N.Y. 


S$.—Mme. Ba- 


pDOUBREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF Xv. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF « GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift........... - 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift....... see 60,000 


One Grand Cash Gift 25 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 1 00,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 CashGifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000cach 90,000 
2,000 each 1 00, 0600 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 60 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
$50 


Whole Tickets ..............-0.0065 00 
MN n54 dink cic cnetadedsidece cone cond 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address ; 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 





AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and 
Otter j 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Cable Brilliantines, 


81 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALPACAS, 





The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


aa this remarkable invention, which is having such 
nprecedented sale throughout the country, we 
offer ¢ e ladies a garment which we claim is the abso- 
lute ection of comfort and beauty. 
This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
eed means ye up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; ay every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, izing the name we give 
the i it in very trath A COMFORT 


In the place of bones, we insert continnous rows of 
very stiff cord, — ve all ge support of bones, with 


the yep every movement of the 
form and of being Seika aa without 


changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, bos combining ease -_ oom with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unguetiet approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
poate: and all is ease comfort. Walking or run- 
i : t rene ty Sot enh or jamping rope, it is all the same. 
Lady’s Corset ’'s waist buttons 
in the is but is a perfect little corset in its beauty 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped with 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily 
For sale by retailers throu out the, Br On 
wholesale by - BOSTON COMFO 
No. 76 Chauncy strech "Boston, ey 


GLASS CARDS 


doz. for 50¢. postpaid; 8 doz. 1, Me 
where, Outfits ts 25c. Samples ie 





_ Buve, Wurrr, 
r & Transparent, 

YourName heautiful- 
Wit have in Gold! on1 
‘ust have Smith, Benge every 

, Me. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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EHRICH’S, 


287 & 289 8th Ave. N.Y. 


FRENCH PERCALE 
Hand-Sewed and Hand-Embroidered 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 


The quality and style of these garments can not be 
too highly commended. Our large and constantly in- 
creasing sale of these 8 warrant us in the belief 
that they will entirely supplant all other Under-gar- 
ments in the favor of Ladies who desire the most dura- 
ble and the most beautiful underwear. They are ene 
tirely sewed and embroidered by hand, 
and are sold by us, as we are the only Agents of the 
largest Parisian manufacturer, at fully 40 per cent. less 
— they are offered in any other house in the United 
States. 

FRENCH PERCALE CHEMISES, 
trimmed with fine hand-embroidered festooning, at 
$1 65; bosom beautifully tacked, trimmed with hand- 
embroidered festooning, at $1 85; bosom beautifully 
tucked, trimmed with hand-embroidered eyelet fes- 
tooning or minuet dot, at $2 25. 

Linen Chemises, magnificently embroidered, 
at $5 5u, $6 50, $3 00, and $9 00. 

French Percale Night-Dresses, tucked 
yoke, neatly finished collar and sleeves, at $2 40; tucked 
yoke, trimmed with hand-embroidered festooning, at 
$2 75; tucked yoke, trimmed with very fine hand-em- 
broidered eyelet festooning, at $3 50; beautifully 
tucked yoke, trimmed with a wide insertion and edge 
ot fine hand embroidery, at $4 50. Superb Night- 
dresses at $5 85, $8 00, and $10 00. 

French Percale Drawers at $1 45, $1 75, 





to 
rh Percale Toilette Sacques at $1 75, 
$2 50, #3 50, $4 75, Ke. 
arge assortment of French Percale Corset Cove 
Scirts, Bands, Collars, and Cuffs, French Breakfast an 
Nurses’ Caps, &., &c. 


MACHINE-SEWED UNDERWEAR. 

We advertise only those goods which are only of the 
very finest muslins, and are made in the very 
a possible manner. Our prices speak for them- 
selves. 


CHEMISES, trimmed with 3-row cording, at 
85c.; timed witu fine ruffle, at $110; trimmed with 
cording and needlework edge, at $1 25; pointed bosom 
of three insertions of embroidery with alternate tuck- 
ing, trimmed with needlework edge, at $1 40; pointed 
bosom of alternate bias tucking and fine embroidery, 
trimmed with needlework edge, at $1 75; bosom beau- 
tifnlly tucked in clusters, trimmed with the very finest 
embr idery, at $2 00; bosom of three points, each of 
neediework insertion and tucking, trimmed with 
needlework edge, at $2 59. 


NIGH T-DRESSES, double yoke front and 
back, trimmed with ratile, at $1 15; tucked yoke, 
neediework front, trimmed with ruffle, at $1 60; yoke 
neatly tucked in clusters, trimmed with embroidery, 
at $2 15; yoke of alternate tucking and needlework 
inser:ion, trimmed with embroidery, at $285; trim- 
mel full lemgth with four clusters of tucks and 
three in-ertions of embroidery, at $350; yoke of al- 
ternate fine puffing and rich embroidery set bias, 
a with needlework edge, an exquisite style, at 

0. 


SKIRTS, Ten tncks and hem, good muslin, at 
68c. ; nine tucks and hem, best muslin, at $100; ff- 
teen tucks, at $1 25; twenty tucks, at $1 75; five tucks 
and six-inch-wide pleating of tucks, beautifully made, 
at $1 35; cluster of eleven tucks, fine needlework 
edge, at $2 25; cluster of tucks, trimmed with ruffle 
of embroidery, at $275; two clusters of tucks, with 
— insertion and ruffle of embroidery, at 

4 00. 

Immense assortmentpofT rain Skirts, Toilette Sacques, 
Drawers, Corset Covers, Brida) Sets, Children’s Under- 
wear, ete., ete., for particulars of which we refer to 
our Fall Catalogue. 


INFANTS’ TROUSSEAUX. 

We can furnish a complete Infants’ Trousseau, every 
article nicely made and of fine material, comprising 2 
flannel bands, 2 barrow coats, 2 flannel skirts, (one 
embroidered and one plain), 1 embroidered flannel or 
merino shawl, 6 linen shirts, 4 night-slips, 4 morning- 
slips, 1 calico wrapper, 2 day dresses, 1 robe, 2 muslin 
skirts, 2 cambric skirts, 1 eureka diaper, 1 set linen 
pes. em 4 bibs, and one baby-basket completely trim- 
med and furnished, the complete trousseau, at $42 50, 
incertae at $55, $65, $75, $90, $100, and up to 

For fall prices and descriptions ef Infants’ Wear we 
refer to our Fall Catalogue. 


“FASHION” CORSETS. 

The * Fashion" Corsets, manufactured expressly to 
onr order in Europe, are THE BEST FITTING, THE 
BEST WEARING, THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED, and THE CHEAPEST CORSETS IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Woven. 

“ ee A" Corset, thirty-six bones, scalloped top, 
at $1. 

“Fasnion B” Corset, one hundred bones, scalloped 
top, at $1 25. 

*Fasuton C" Corset, one hundred and ten bones, 
— and embroidered top and steels, silk 
fan-stitched top and bottom, at $1 50. 

“Fasuton F” Corset, 54 wide bones, scalloped to 
and bottom, bust and steels grandly embroidered, 
top and bottom trimmed with cross silk fan- 
stitched, a beautiful Corset, at $2. 

“Fasution K™ Corset, four hundred bones, magnifi- 
cently silk fan-stitched tep and bottom, embroid- 
ered top, bottom, and steels, scalloped top and 
bottom, a truly superb Corset, at $3 75. 

Hand-made,. 

“Fasnron O" Corset, 32 heavy bones, with side steels, 
silk fan-stitched, extra fine French Coutil, at $1 75. 

**Fasnion P” Corset, 64 very heavy bones, with side- 
steels, richly silk fan-stitched, finest French Cou- 
til, at $4. 

Colored, 

“Fasnion R" Corset, woven, twenty bones, trimmed 
with white linen floss, at $1. 

“ Fasnuton T" Corset, woven, one hundred and six- 
teen bones, fan-stitched, with floss, at $1 85. 

t#~ Try the Fashion Corset, and you will never wear 
any other. 

‘ull assortment of Robert Werly Corsets, Mrs. 
Moody’s Abdominal Corsets, Madam Foy’s Skirt-Sup- 
port ing Corsets, Thompson’s Glove-Fitting Corsets, 
Misses’ and Children’s Corsets. 


TUTTE RE RY 


Save this advertisement. We sell our 8 with too 
little profit to afford advertising them often. 

Ladies living in or near New York sirould_certain- 
ly visit our Establishment. Our clerks will always be 
pleased to show you our Goods, whether you are pre- 
pared to purchase or not. 

To Ladies living in the country we will send Goods 
by Express, C.0.D., always allowing them full exam- 
ination before acceptance. 

Our Fall Catalogue mailed free on application. 
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EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y, 











EHRICH'S 


We are just opening immense invoices of 
REAL LACES & DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
imported by us direct from the best European manu- 
facturers, which we shall offer at extraordinary in- 
ducements. The designs are new and elegant, and the 
quality is the very best manufactured. 5 

Black Real Guipure Laces, full 1% inches wide, at 
50c.; 2 inches at 65c., T0c., T5c.; 23¢ inches at 85c., 
95c., $1 00; 4 inches at $1 25, $1 38, $1 65, $1 75; wider 
widths up to $9 00 yard. 

Black Yak toon, full 154 inches wide, at 35c. ; 
full 2 inches, at 40c. ; full 23, at 65c. ; full 3 inches, at 
69c. ; full 4 inches, at $1 00. 

Black Real Thread Laces, full 1 inch wide, at 60c. ; 
full 13¢ inches, at 85c. ; full 1% inches, ut $1 10, &c.,&c. 

Beaded Yak Laces at 35c., 45c., 60c., and up to $2 00. 

Black Beaded Fringes, elegant patterns, at 37c., 45c., 
T5c., 90c., $1 20, $1 50, $1 85, and upward. 

Black Beaded Passementeries at 25c.., 33c., 45c., 60c., 
and up to $2 00 per a. 

Twisted Chenille Fringes, any shade, at 65c. 

The double full-size Fringe, made to order in 
any shade, at 55c. 

agnificent assortment of Loops, Ornaments, Cro- 
chet, plain and beaded Buttons. 


&@~ As samples of Real Laces sent out by us are 
often not returned, and, consequently, have become a 
reat source of expense, we must hereafter require a 
Spek of 50c. for Real Lace samples, which will be 
promptly returned when the samples are sent back to 
us. Samples of other goods, with exception of Fur 
Trimmings, sent free and without deposit. ag 
BLACK SILKS. 

Our Black Silks, manufactured expressly to our or- 
der, are made from the finest materials, and are re- 
markably beautiful in color. We‘warrant every yard 
to be perfect in finish, and to give the very best satis- 
faction in wear and durability. 

Real Lyons Silks at $1 15, $1 25, $1 45, $1 70, $1 95. 

Real *‘ Bonnet” Silks, pure Satin face, at $2 30, $2 50, 
$2 70, $3 20, $3 45, $3 95, $4 50, $5 00, and upward. 
Car-Send for samples. 








We are the only American Agents for the 


“MELVILLE” BLACK ALPACAS, 
These Alpacas are interwoven with a pure Lisle 
cross thread, which not only imparts a rich silver 
lustre, but also makes the color unchangeable. They 
are of heavy weight, fine texture, and are, without 
question, the cheapest Alpacas in the country. We 
sell 
No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. No. 8 No. 9. 
29c, 839c. 49. 58c. 69c. Tic. 89c. 9c. 
All-wool Cashmeres at 50c., 75c., $1 00, $1 25, up to 
00 


$3 00. 
Brilliantines at 50c., 65e., T5c., 85c., $1 00, and up- 


ward, 
All colors Diagonal Serge at 3T}c. ; worth 60c, 
All-wool Serge, very fine, at 65c, 
Reversible Camel’s-Hair Cloth for Redingotes, at 
5c 


All-wool Cashmeres, all shades, at 65c. 
Drap D’Ete for Sacques, all wool, at $2 00. 
( Send for samples. 
OUR DRESS-MAKING ROOMS 
are under very able superinicudence, aud we are of- 
fering the most geuteel and fashionable Suits at very 
moderate prices. 

The following Snits are all of very fine materials, 
and are finished equal to the finest ordered work. 

No. 1. Black Alpaca, Postillion Basque, long Over- 
skirt trimmed with bias band and corded, Under-skirt 
trimmed with Pleatings, Puffs, or Ruffles, at $12 00. 

No. 2. Black Alpaca, plaited Waist or Basque, long 
Over-skirt, Under-skirt trimmed with knife-pleating, 
kilt, or any other trimming of same material, at $15 00. 

No. 8. Made of very tine Alpaca, in all the fashion- 
able styles of Basque, Over-kirt,and Under-skirt,Over- 
skirt trimmed with ball fringe, Under-skirt trimmed 
with pleatings or ruffles, at $20. 

Richer Alpaca Suits, at $25, $30, and $35. 

Rich All-wool Cashmere Suits at $20, $30, $88, and 
upward. 

Elegant Black Silk Suits at $50, $70, $85, $100, $120, 
$150, $175, and upward. 

ta Send measnre of neck, waist measure, bust 
measure, length of waist, inside sleeve measure, front 
skirt measure. As these Suits are only made to order, 
we can not send them out unless they’ are pre- 
paid. as 


5 oo 5° F Dees 

Save this advertisement. We sell our goods with too 
little profit to afford advertising them often. 

Ladies living in or near New York should certainly 
visit our establishment. Our clerks will always be 
pleased to show you our Goods, whether you are pre- 
pared to purchase or not. 

To Ladies living in the country we will send Goods 
by Express C.O.D., always allowing them full exam- 
ination before acceptance. 

Our Fall Catalogue mailed free on application. 
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EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


PARQUET FLOORS. — 


THE NATIONAL WOOD 
WP CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wood Carpeting, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send 3-Cent Stamp for Designs 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


2 Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


THE “INDISPENSABLE” _ 


Dress Elevator, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE. 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Gives perfect satis- 
faction. Awarded highest premium by the Am- 
erican Institute, 1873. Price 35c. each by mail. 
Agents wanted. Sendstampforterms. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, Brooklyn, L. I. 
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SA7 A MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
> o Linsveton & Bro., New York or Chicago, 





EHRICH’S, 


987 & 289 8th Ave., N.Y. 


FURS! 





URS! 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FINE FURS. 
We use no Skins which have not been properly cured 
aud deodorized, employ the best workmen, and trim 
our Furs with the very finest Silks, Satins, Tassels, 
and Ornaments. We are confident that our Furs will 
be found the best for the money in the United States. 

ies living in New York City can, at any time, 
have Furs sent to their residences for comparison. 

Ladies living out of the city can have Furs expressed 

to them C. O. D., with full privilege of examining them 

before acceptance, 

Real Seal Sets—At $27, $30, $40, and $50. 

Very Finest Shetland Seal Sets in the mar- 
ket at $60. 

Real Seal Sacques—All beautifally satin lined 
and quilted, at $85, $100, $125, $150, $200, $240, 
and $285. 

Real Mink Sets—4-stripe Muff and full 4-skin 
Boa, tine Mink, at $25. 

Real Mink Sets—Finer and darker, at $30, $35, 


and $45, 
Real ‘*Canada” Mink Sets—Extra fine, at 
D5. 

Real Eastern *“‘ November” Mink Sets— 
At $90 and $100. 

Se The “ November” Mink Sets will not be ready be- 

Sore the Wth of November. 

Real Hudson Bay Beaver Sets—Closely re- 
cme the finest Shetland Seal, at $22, $25, 
and &30, 

Real Otter Sets —At $30, $40, and $50. 

Real Lynx Sets—Extra quality, at $25 and $30. 

Real Siberian Squirrel Sets—At $7, $10, and 
p12. 


Ladies can find at our Establishment a full assort- 
ment of Real Silver Fox, Cross Silver Fox, Blue Fox, 
Real Chinchilla, Real Ermine, Real Grebe, and Real 
Fitch Fur Sets, although we do not recommend them 
to our patrons. 

Real Alaska Sable or Black Marten 

ts—Very desirable because they are the cheap- 

est Real Fur, NOT DYED, all choice goods, at 
$15, $18, $22, and $25. 

Real Astrakhan Sets—At $5, $8, $10, and $14. 

Imitation Seal Sets—At $6 50, $10, and $12. 

Imitation Mink Sets—At $5, $6 50, and $8. 

French Lynx Sets—Very neat, at $7 and $8. 

Imitation oper Marten Sets—Choice and 
genieel, at $7 and-¢9. 

Imitation Ermine Sets—At $4, $, and $6 05. 

Real Astrakhan Sacques—aAt #20, $0, and 
$35. These Sacqnes, besides their Silk Lining, 
have an inner lining of Muslin, to secure them 
against ripping. 

t2™ By “ Sets" we mean Muff and Boa, or Collar, if 
desired. 

Imitation Ermine Sets for children up to 7 years, at 
$1, $1 40, $1 75, and $2 25. 

Misses’ Imitation Ermine Sets at $2, $2 50, and $3. 

Fancy Children’s and Misses’ Sets in a hundred styles. 

White Cony Caps, with head, wing and, ear tabs, at 
Sic., 60c., S5c., $1, and $1 35. 

White Cony Bonnets for little girls, the very latest, 
trimmed iu beautiful styles, at $1 35, $1 75, and 
$2 25. 

t2™ Ladies’ or Misses’ Real Seal Skating Caps, fine 
quality, trimmed with real Mink tail and Seal head, 
silk-lined, beautifully quilted, at $4. 

For full particulars of our Furs, Fur Trimmings, 
&c., we must refer to our Fall Catalogue. 

Our stock of 

MILLINERY GOODS 
is nnequaled for variety, richness, and cheapness, 
Special inducements to the wholesale trade. 





yee As ies ai, Sey A Se 

Save this advertisement. We sell our goods with too 
little profit to afford advertising them often. 

Ladies living in or near New York, should certain- 
ly visit our Establishment. Onur clerks will always be 
pleased to show you our Goods, whether you are pre- 
pared to purchase or not. 

To Ladies living in the country, we will send Goods 
by Express C.O.D., always allowing them full exam- 
ination before aacepiance. 

Our Fall Catalogne mailed free on application. 
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EHRICH & CO., 
987 and 289 Eighth Ave., N.°Y. 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


6 2O 
WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. {ndustrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


2d Series Drawing, - - OOT, 5, 1874. 
EVERY BOND 


purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars 


MORGENTHAUNU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


Hon. F. A. Aupererr, Pres. Ww. C. Moore, Treas. 
Gen, A. 8. Drven, Vice-Pres. R. J. Topp. Secy. =, 
Applications for Agencies Received. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
“6 “ CA 
oe 














PES, 
p< Bows, 
“ ‘© ‘TIES, 
be ** RUCHINGS, 
66 ‘* APRONS, 
¢ * BREAKFAST CAPS, 
ag ‘© BREAKFAST SETS, 


&ec., &c., just received. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
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Have made LARGE ADDITIONS to their stock of 


Carpets and 
Carpetings, 


CONSISTING OF 
Five-Frame English Brussels, 
At $1 75 per yard. 


English Tapestries, 


At $1 10 per yard. 


English Velvets, 


BEST GRADES, at $2 25 per yard. 


French Moquettes, 


ONLY $2 50 per yard. 


THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
American Moquettes or Axminsters, 
At $3 per yard. 


Together with the RICHEST and MOST COSTLY 


Axminsters, Aubussons, Indian, and 
Persian 


CARPETS, 


VARIOUS SIZES, in ONE PIECE, at proportionaiely 
low prices. 


Curtain Materials and 
Furniture Coverings. 


They will also offer 
REAL GUIPURE & EMBROIDERED 


Lace Curtains, 


And a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Wottingham Curtains, 


At $2 per pair upward. 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF 
Tapestry Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Shades, &e. 
Cretonnes, from 35c. per yard up, 
Chintzes, Furniture, Twills, &e. 
THE BEST QUA LITY REAL 


French Brocatels, 


Full 63 inches wide, in GREEN and GOLD, at the ez- 
tremely attractive price of 85 per yard. 
Offering UNUSUAL and EXTRAORDINARY IN- 
DUCEMENTS to purchasers. 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


AT. STEWART & CO 


UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, MAKE 


DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING: 


A SPECIALTY, EXECUTING ORDERS FOR THE 
MOST COSTLY GARMENTS, AT FROM 


One to Three Days’ Notice. 


ORDERS FOR 


MOURNING 


ALWAYS HAVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


Charges Very Moderate, and No 
Disappointments. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

1S GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


> Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 

$10 to $1000 200 per cent.a month, Send for 

particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 

X © @*)/) per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 & $20 Gro. Strexson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAK. 

One Copy oF g1THER ror One Year, $4 00, Postrace 

$ PrePatn. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one vear to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollara by the Publishers, 

Harrer’s Macaziny, Harrer’s Werkey, and Harrer's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 ©; 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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FACETIZ. 

Ir is said that in New South 
Wales an old maid is a much 
rarer animal than a black 
swan. It is asserted that the 
fair emigrants from England 
receive offers of marriage 
through speaking-trumpets 
before they land from the 
ship, and if one accepts the 

roposal she signifies it b 
folding up thefinger on whic 
she expects the wedding-ring 
to be placed. 


pane ee 

“ How do you like thechar- 
acter of St. Paul?” asked a 
parson of his landlady one 


ay. 

“Oh, he was a good, clever 
old soul, I know, for he once 
said, you know, that we must 
eat what is set before us, and 
ask no questions for con- 
science’ sake. I always 
thonght Ishould like him for 
a boarder.” 


peppy 

They have peculiar locusts 
in some parts of Wisconsin, 
that perch upon the fences 
and encourage their fellows 
in the work of destruction 
by singing the “ wild songs 
of their childhood.” 


cunieeuediipgrneapne 

In an exchange newspaper 
a gentleman pronosre to ex- 
change an old and reliable |x 
bunion for a modern sort of ay ed 
barometer that will not get 
80 excited atevery little show- 
er that comes up. 

chciahndalliipddeecens 

Maxiu.—A subtle man will 

always avoid a sutler. 
emappaniens 

Ventitation.—A country 
preacher holding forth one 
very sultry day in a small 
hail was much annoyed by 
those who kept dropping in 
after the service had com- 
menced invariably closing the 
door after them. He bore the vexation with Job-like 
patience ; but at length, being fairly exhausted by the 
extreme oppressiveness of the heat, he vociferated to 
an offender, “ Friend, do, for goodness’ sake, let that 
door be open. I believe if I was preaching in a bottle 
you would put the cork in.” 

> 

A Pvuzzix.—A poor young man remarks that the 
only advice he gets from capitalists is to “live within 
his income,” whereas the difficulty he experiences is to 
live without an income. 





> 5 ee 
If a small boy is a lad, is a big boy a ladder? 


qantas 
Swoorn Spraxive.—A farmer, speaking of his cler- 
man, whose sermons lacked point, said, “ Ah, yes, 
he’s a good man, but he will rake with the teeth up- 
ward.” 


—__>_—_ 
Tur Horn or tHe Diremma ror Tynpatt—The 
Matter-horn. 


At a hotel dinner a guest observed a person who sat 
opposite use a tooth-pick which had just done the same 
service to his neigh r. Wishing to apprise him of 
his mistake, he said, “I beg your pardon, Sir, but you 
are using that gentleman’s fcoth-pick.” 

“I know I am, Sir,” was the quiet response; “do 
you think that I am not going to return it? You 


Wag SCRAPES ACQUAINTANCES 


LIP SERY 





must have a very poor opinion of me.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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[OcropErR 17, 1874. 
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A FEW CURIOSITIES. 


Tue Brossers Conrerence (between husband and 
wife).—** Shall we have a new carpet ?” 
—_—_—a——— 


A contemporary asks, *‘ Does hanging prevent mur- 
der?” We reply to the argumentative gentleman that 
it does. There is not a case on record of a person 
committing murder after he had been successfully 
banged. 
“NO, I NEVER.” 

Did you ever know a servant-maid who didn’t de- 
clare of the kettle that “it have a-biled ?” 

Did you ever know a waiter who came when he said 
“coming ?” 

Did you ever know a landlady who acknowledged 
the existence of “‘ Norfolk Howards” in ber beds ? 

Did you ever know a boarding-house pillow without 
knobby lumps in it ? 

Did you ever know a married woman whose hus- 
band wasn’t “a brute to her” sometimes ? 

Did you ever know any body who liked “ what was 
good for them ?” 

Did you ever know an actor who was satisfied with 
his “part ?” 

Did you ever know an actress who didn’t think she 
could play Juliet 7 

Did you ever know a “ dumb-waiter” answer ? 

Did you ever see a lamb which was quiet ? 

Did you ever know a young lady who didn’t want to 
get married ? 
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Youtnrut Puitosopugr (in foreground). “ Mary, shall we wait a little while? Some of these chaps is sure to Split theirselves all to 














At a recent trial the counsel for the defendant, after 
severely cross-examining a witness, suddenly put on 
a look of severity, and exclaimed to the witness, ‘“‘ Has 
not an effort been made to induce you to tell a differ- 
ent story ?” 

“A different story to what I have told, Sir ?” 

“That is what I meant.” 

“* Yes, Sir; several persons have tried to get me todo 
80, but they couldn’t.” 

“Now, Sir,” said the barrister, swelling out with se- 
verity and pomp, “upon your oath, I wish to know 
who those persons were.” 

“Well, Sir, you’ve tried as hard as any of them.” 


\seeaegrellitigemmamess 
A SHREWD “CHILD.” 


“Now, Sammy, tell me, have you read the story of 
Joseph ?” 

“Ob ie uncle.” 

“Well, then, what wrong did they do when they sold 
their brother ?” 

“They sold him too cheap, I think.” 





Errect or 4 NEW Bonnet.—“ Oh, gracious, no,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Marrowfat to Mrs. Quoggs, raising her 
hands and speaking in a very excited tone. “ She was 
80 ill when her new bonnet came home that she couldn't 
get 1: ; but, dear sakes, Jane, that didn’t matter noth- 

ng, for she just put that bonnet on, and lay with her 
head out of the front window the whole afternoon.” 








A pieasant Error.—An 
invalid was ordered by a phy- 
sician to take three ounces 
of brandy a day, and know- 
ing that sixteen drame make 
an ounce, has patiently been 
taking forty-elght drinks a 
day ever since. 


tacit 

In a recent action for a 
breach of promise of marriage 
the defendant’s counsel ask- 
ed the plaintiff, “Did my 
client enter into a positive 
agreement to marry you ?” 

“Not exactly,” she replied; 
“but he courted me a good 
deal, and he told my sister 
that he intended to marry 
into our family.” 


——_——~>-- 
A tourist recently came 
upon an Irishman who was 
fencing in a most barren and 
desolate piece of land. 
“What are you fencing in 
that lot for, Pat?” he asked. 
“A herd of cattle would 
starve to death on that land.” 
“* An’ sure, yer honor,” re- 
lied Pat, ‘‘ wasn’t I fencin’ 
t to kape the poor bastes out 
av it?” ‘ 


Appropriate Name.—A 
country friend calls fashion- 
able watering-places ‘‘ match” 
factories. 

> 

There is a phrenologist in 
London who can tell the con- 
tents of a barrel by examin- 
ing its head. He makes his 
examinations with a gimlet. 

ps Bas RT by 

Mrs. Partington declares 
that she does not wish to 
vote, as she fears she couldn’t 
stand the shock of the elec- 
trical franchise. 

—__————_ 

Was he pleased ?—that is 
the question. At a recent 
lecture a young man read a 
fine essay. On his way home 
from the hall he heard one lady remark to another, as 
he walked bebind them, ‘‘ Wasn’t that fine ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘but what a mean-looking 
little wretch the lecturer was !” 

apenciinntens 

Dr. Watts was evidently no believer in muzzles when 

he wrote, “ Let dogs delight to bark and bite.” 


sl ampli 
DISAPPOINTING. 


uick, the comedian, who flourished one hundred 
and forty years ago, one day passing through Moor. 
fields was seized upon by a touter of a furniture shop, 
who without ceremony — him in, and began puff- 
ing up his chairs and tables. Quick, being old and in- 
firm, made but little resistance, but asked the man if 
he were master of the shop. 

“No, Sir,” said the touter, “but I will fetch him 
immediately.” 

The man returned with his master, to whom he put 
the same question : 

“ Are you the master of the shop ?” 

“Yes, Sir; what can I do for you?” 

“T want you just to hold your man a minute, while 
I go out.” : 

The have spoken of our consciences as inward 
monitors; and from the hor | some of them work we 
should think that the inward was something like the 
government Monitors—iron-clad. 
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Pieces.” 








